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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 30, 1876. 


Terme {Qe advange, $9.00, 


PROF, MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Zloctition and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


These Lectures have been careful! Hi prepared for Teachers and 
chools ; 


and embrace the 


most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these important 


THE 
College Lectures and Charts, 
ON THE 
SCIENCE & ART Students of Colleges, Academies, an 
Elooutior i Gestare. branches of Polite Culture. 


For terms address Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


IT TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People - 


Generally, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


appress: Wanamaker, & Market Sts. 


93 PHILADELPHIA. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave. NEW YORK. 


The 17th year begins October 2. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the Americae Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cos, is so rapidly increasing, lessons witl be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 

tion in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are grvatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu’, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cor. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, a!so. for “ Books without 
Words,”’ 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, &e. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Prepara ) Scheel. For cata- 
logues address Luciws H. Buoser, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PaTTen. 52 zz 


Beret COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHaPin. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douctas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Mina. Open 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC — 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. RuaGuas, Hanover, N. H 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union awry 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 
M45. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

For catalogues for 18 address Samug. Knee- 


LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 az 
Ree. POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stv- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tifie Schools. L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HILL Female Collen. Chappel! 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pirts, D D., Prest. 82 22 


te D*AS. ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. WesTon, Princ.  gitf 


RURY COLLEGE, S M both 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaied. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Surrn, D.D., LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEG 


RS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL ences, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
address the President, Grorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


K Nox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Mlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m BATEMAN, Pres’ t. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hucserr. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE,” Boston, 
‘or Young ‘Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuartas C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


RS. JAMES MASON'S a! French and Ger- 

man Boarding and Day Scoot for Young poaen 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 
Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifu 

location and terary and artistic advantage: 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. Fo: 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MAS 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address 
Greens, Princi 


Harvard University, 1877. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 


Laboratory Instruction in Science on Saturdays 
Sor Teachers and Persons who intend 
to become Teachers. 


The following courses will begin on Saturday, January 13, 
and be continued each succeeding Saturday until May 26. 
No course will be given, however, for less than five persons 
‘The fee for each course will be $10, payable in advance to 
Allen Danforth, Bursar, Cambridge. 

I. Grouocy, by Prof. N. S. Shaler and Assistant Davis. 
xe = Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, from 244 to 

IL. Piven: by Prof. T T. Trowbridge and Assistant Peirce. 
At Lawrence Hall, from 11 A. M. to 1 P.M. 

III. Botany, by Prof. G. L. Goodaleand Assistant Wilson. 
At the Botanic Garden, 11 A.M. to P.M, 

1V. Zoonocy, by Prof. and Assistant Faxon. 
At the Museum Comparative Zeilogy, from g to 
A.M, 

For further information, address the instructors at Cam- 
bridge. Persons who mean to attend are requested to notify 
the instructors of their purpose beforehand. 100 ¢ 


FINE OPENING is offered to a pure Kindergartner 
with a small capital, wishing to take a half interest ina 
school the best a to the system, | Brot 
= 8 One locations in the Cit or 
ag Mrs. F. A. COLLAR, 


SILICAT 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

ted for SLATS ot Leap Penci1, 

pted and extens for the last Six Years by the 

of Education New York, Philadelphia, and 

tatoners sta, 

CO. treet, cerner of Church. 


Catalogues free ple to Tracners. 62 


SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES 
RA, Beacon BSt., 
_ (Heness’s Method.) BOSTON. 


CULTURE FOR SPEECH. 


F (Grad. Bost. Univ 
cured. W. K. Fores 
Send ter diseaiae to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Obie, For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I ANDREWs. 


UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Pr President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


This University has now the —. 
of Liberal Arts—E. 


Colle, aven, D. 
D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
vm College of Fine Arts—G. F. fort, A.M., Dean. 


Extra classes in Geology, etc , are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, werely y designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public ones | is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A For A A and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. fav aven, Chancellor. 56 

IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 

lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines, a cata- 
logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 


P or Catalogue and 
E. Fay, 25 


IV. and State Agricult’] College, 
Chemical, 
tural, Medical. BuckxuaM, Pres. 


ENNSYLVAN Philadelphia. Fi 
of aly in dyin Departments of 
sence, apply of Faculty of Science. i 


= UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


OCKLAND INSTITUTE for wat 
own (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. 
ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


gwanruone COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon. 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
Wy FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 
Winter Term begins Dec. 28. For admission or cata- 
logue, apply to Miss Ecten M. Hasxett, Prin. 96d 


W COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Aoa L. Howarp, President. 95 


Ladies, 
Address 


WARD Maaitu, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, ag | homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


96 az 


| GOPDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prisst, Principal. 22 


Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. F. D. A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 
SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boardi and Day School for You Ladies 
and Children, 


Applications received at the Seminary, 
tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
dan B. War«ins, Ph. D. Si 


IGHLAND ACADEMY, Worces~ 
ter, Mass. C. B. Superintendent. 56 


[RVING MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Lake View (near Chicago, 1:1.) 
New Year Term opens Jan. 3, 1877. b ve acres play- 
ouuds. Four resident professors. Careful oversight over 
the morals and mannets of cadets. Send for catalogue. 
Captain J. Craupe Hitt, Commandant, Lake 
View, Til. 974 


SLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
$250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, quarterly, 
Winter Term wee on ‘Monday, Nov. Hg 1876. 
ARTHUR. W, BROWN, 


M*stie VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough oreitients 
class or private. 3 branches taught. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


rior stvenscane for Cla Scientific train- 
ing. to H. T. 70 


See. COLL, INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sresems, A.M. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampt Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


Wwe NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass, 51 


W ABNER'S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 
in the State. Send ro cts. for catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
EW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The Spring term opens on Monday, February 12, Pat 
at 2:00 o'clk. P. M., at time a. new will 
two years course 'of stud y. Those. 
be at least sixteen years of agecgil 
pose of teaching in publie 
ca’ e, address, at 


Terms 
62 


learni 
Ww. W. 


27 ARLETON, Principal. 


H4 and Anst., 
H. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored ‘Address L. C. ARmMsTrROWG. 66 


STATE SCHOOL, 
course ly two years. 
Course for special classes of students. ss for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. 1. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL 
28 St., BOST' 
Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, atthe School. 56.22 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J..S. Sravivine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 


Cmauncr- -HALL SCHOOL, 250 — 36s Istor 
street, Boston. Scientific, Business, Military 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes three to 
youre Special students received al 
Department. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


Pind, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
ddress Prof. J. A. Bawrow. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
IVERSITY OF THE OF MEW FORE. 


Medical 
Dean, P. 0. Bos Philadelphia, 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
WonrcusTer. 
Address E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MASS. 
™ nant term will begin Sent 3 
HYDE, Principal, 


over 600 en College. Address 
W. Cassnovia, Nf 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 


Prepares for CCllege, Scentise Schools 
> entific 

and Gustto. A new school building, supplied with 
modern jiances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, 


&c. Fifteen experienced and successfui 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. a 


Principal, D. B. Haar, Ph.D. 

NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
catalogues, address 


etc., 
J. W. Dicxrnson, Principal. 


usic school for Pupils, com- 
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Detective | | pares Bore ter College or lor the Scientific School Fer 
catalogues address Bay. F. Mirus A.M., Principal. 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF: EDUCATION. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, T ABLET SL ATES ! 


Kindergarten Trai Three fu 
3, 1877. 
A. B. OGDEN, Loge 
County, Ohio. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and 
Begins 8 Class for Teachers, 44 East 


usic, and without addi- 


for Collen and Sch ools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: | 


Tue Cuearszst and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
‘And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
H. P. DWYER, 
87 (2) a1 John Street, NEW YOR 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Catalogue {| Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain Belt. 
ectricitywi t shocks 
creases 


here 

phew and and Testimonials. Address P. J. wnirs, No. 
Street, N. ¥. Say what ee BEWARE 

OF FRAUD. This ts the only Elects. 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER... 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 

It will detect and indicate correctly nye 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in 
vance. b ip of a ‘storm is 

appreaching rom w it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. Sores can 
=. their work according to its predictions. 

t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
sen. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
We have carefully inspected the above de- 
Signal Service found 


are and reliabie.— Boston Post. 
Svzacuse, N.Y., A 8, 1876. 
Send immediately si ers. It 
gives good and sells at sight. 
OHN KER. 


Ship “Twili ” Sam Francisco, A 1376. 


(Please mention this paper in writing.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- | inci 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 


SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.’ 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
71 a 1 and 3 Bond &t., New York. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


N OGDEN or | even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
Frankiin 


Train- | water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
- | without om surface a injured, besides being ht, 


ANOTHER 


TREMENDOUS 
BOOK SALE. 


A. W. LOVERING. 


combiued with the cheajmess, fal to make Redivivus! New and Splendid Store! 


MOISTURE PROOF 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 
These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 


are of the greatest importance. They are the imitation 
of a slate guar made that will stand thn of 


eneral use in all An 

oe should in mind, school furni- 

ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 100,000 BOOKS 

Tablet occur, At Lower Prices than Ever Before Kuown in the 


History of the World ! 


stiff covers beund in cloth, which have sat- Just Received, sets TREVELYAN’S LIFE AND 
regards and style of | LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, 2 vols., which I will 
half, which brings it wi sell at $2.00 per set; alsohave just received ONE THOU- 
SAND sets CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOP2DIA, latest 


pon ny prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
+35 
+20 
sdeecest 3 and every book wanted can be found at my New Store. 
40 
into 


No. 1—s x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.15 | edition. 
FOR ONE MONTH I will offer suf Bargains in Liter- 
ature as were never before known. My stock is complete, 
Entrance to New Store through the 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished paid) on Archway under Marlboro Hotel. 
receipt of the price marked against each 
oo No. 399 Washington St. 


A. W. LOVERING. 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
97 tf 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the 2 name, 


class No. and Date, ruled spaces for F. S. WINSTON, President. 
for number of errors. On. the ite side are)? 4. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


ddress, 
Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO.,. 
Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Amoupt of Policy $5,000.00 


Amount of Policy and additions .......-.+++- $11,099.15 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in jazs it was 155.70, 
or 840.20 more 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 84, 


fer the practical illustra of ha 
: - t IN PRICES. PRICES. Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


lately made a GREAT REDUCTI 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
some of the most ae 


the cou 
as represented in 
thoroughly well 


TMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatas,— 
(lustrated,—will be sent gratis on a This cata- 
Groots particularly to meet the requirements of 
udes many pieces of late and improved construc- 

Several sets have been 
Boston School Set 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SC fOOL8. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a 
by J. of and of 

of Optical and Acoustic iaptpesnents, 
and ve ordere from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal. ] 79 22 


FOR NEWSPAPERS ¢ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 

Bend for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 
We make the twrorT of Forei 


Magazines specialty. All 
and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 


ge 


TS. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boaxps or EpucaTion 
with common sill ean make a per any 


smooth 
from streaks, and give a 


N. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


fer | 13-18, 1876), and the book has since been 


J. JAY GOULD, 
16 Bromfield St. near Washington St. 


Pictures and Frames, 
Reward-of-Merit Cards, 
German Embossed Pictures, 
Transfers, Christmas Cards, 
Flags, Banners, Games, &c. 


Carter's School Ink 


Writes Black from the Word ‘Go’! 
Never Gets Thick or Stringy / 

Does not Corrode the Pen! 
Contains no Logwood, Alkalies, oF Acids / 
Samples and Prices furnished, and correspondence invited 

Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO. 


35 Batterymarch St., 36 Dey Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


(99 tf) 
WALKER’S PATENT 
Self-Adjusting Book Rack. 


USEFUL for Teachers, Students, 
Professional Men, and all who have 
occasion to keep several books within 
easy reach. 

’ When one or more books are re- 
moved, it adjusts itse// to those remaining. 
Circulars sent on application. 
NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
13% BromFieL_p Street, Boston. 


Al IHaterials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Mathematical Instruments, 
Coy 


FROST & ADAMS, 
33 & 35 CORNHILL, Boston. 


\ 


972 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates. : 
GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 

34 Bromfield Street. 


97 tf 


> The New Drum Song! 


Public Schools, Hust Out. 


WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 
No orders furnished for less than the advertised price, 
25 Cents, 

Address BOX 231, Melrose, Mass. 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its Products, 
and its people are given in the Kansas Farmer. a 10-page 
Weekly Farm and Family Journa!, now in its 15th year. 
Postage paid, 3 months for 50 cents. 

Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kas. 


uickly taken a among jour- 
PR atl Y. Tribune..... has been conducted with en- 
ergy and ability, and we al idered it the best 
of our exchanges, and a worthy representative of the Great 
West.—Practical Farmer. Philadelphia, Pa....Maj. Hud- 
son is a Clear and vigorous writer, a man of decided opinions 
on questions of public interest.— Rural American. (Mo.) 
We are 


CHROMOS & ART WORKS.) 


our immense stock of Chromos and Art works at wholesale 
prices. All the new and popular Chromos, Photographic 
Statuary, Perforated Mettoes, Floral Cards, Beward 
Cards, Christmas and New Year's Cards, Frames of 


every description, at defy compen. 


1o-page 
Illustrated Catalogue free. LATHAM & £00. Ant 
Rooms, 419 Washington $0.7 Boston, Mass, 99 d 


Institute Songs, 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK for Institutes and Schools. oy = 
O. Lys, Prof. Vocal Music, State Normal School, Mi 
ville, Pa. 48 pages; 64 pieces of Music. 

542 copies of Institute Songs were purchased by the Lan- 
caster County Teachers’ Institute, at 11s late meeting (Nov. 


extensively intro- 
e ‘nsti- 
cents. Special terms to 
g7ad J. L. LYTE, Lancaster, Pa. 


GOOD PAY 32% work for one or 


College and School Cléss-Work a Specialty. Rug, ond names, 
3 Estimates given on application. : to suit or money refunded. I es- 
$5 $ PER DAY at home Samples worth $5 NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, of patronizing Mr. mon’s cheap concern!” No better 
lo 20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. Ten 

Circular, if you wish for cards it will pay you. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION town. T and $5 outfit Ww. C. CANN 
16 Hawey Street, Boston. HALLETT & CO., Porland, 65 tf 71a Washington Street, TON, 


men in each County. Address J. LATHAM & C 
Street, 
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a ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for jowcininlthiiieds 
the pu ever made_It will, if properly used, last fo 
tion, regulates the secre- CHAIN : 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
} Dividend Additions in Thirty Years......-.-- 6,099.15 
= Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Hi BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 
4 i 4 it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
or 
" 
I find 
Carr. Cuaries B. Brooxs. Ane 
i ACK BOARDS 
AU TSILICATE 
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THE CLOSING SCENE. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


[The following is pronounced by the Westminster Review to be, unques, 
tionably, the finest American poem ever written. It is appropriately selected by 
John G. Whittier in his interesting compilation, ‘‘ Songs of Three Centuries.’’] 


Within his sober realms of leafless trees, 
The sunset year inhaled the dreamy air ; 
Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 


The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills, 
O’er the dim waters wid’ning to the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


AN sights were mellowed and all sound subdued, 
The hill seemed further and the stream sang low, 


As in a dream, the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow. 


The embattled forests, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar, in Time’s remotest blue. 


On sombre wings the vulture tried his flight : 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s complaint : 
And, like a star, slow drowning in the light, 

The village church vane seemed to pale and faint. 


The sentinel-cock upon the hill-side crew— 

Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before, 
Silent, till some replying warbler blew 

His alton horn (*), and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall crest, 

Made garrulous trouble ’round her unfledged young ; 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 

By every light wind like a censer swung ; 


Where sang the noisy martins on the eaves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near ; 
Forboding as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest’and a plenteous year; 


Where every bird that walked the vernal feast, 
Shook the sweet slumbers from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy East,— 
All now was sunless, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone, from out the stubble piped the quail, 
And croaked the crow through all the dréary gloom ; 
* Alone, the pheasant drumming:in the vale, 
Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 

The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by night, 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Sailed slowly by; passed noiseless out of sight. 


Amid all this; in this most dreamy air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the year siood therc, 
Firing the floor with his inverted torch. 


Amid all this; the centre of the scene, 

The white-haired matron, with monotonous tread, 
Plied the swift wheel, and with her Deb mien 

Sat like a fate, and watched the flying threads. 


She had known sorrow. He had walked with her, 
Oft supped, and broke with her the ashen crust ; 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his thick mantle, trailing in the dust. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer bloom, 
Her country summoned, and she gave her ail! 
And twice war bowed to her his sable plume ; 
Bib Re-gave the swords to rust upon her wall. 


* Alton is naturally derived from the noun a/te, a musical term meaning coun- 
\er-tenor ; so that alton implies answer ing, responsive. B. H. 


Re-gave the swords, but not the hand that dr 
And struck for liberty the dying. blow, or 

Nor him, who to his sire and country true, 
Fell ’mid the ranks of the invading foe ! 


Long but not loud, the droning wheel went 
Like the low murmur of a bite at omen = 

Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone, 
Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulous tone! 


At last the thread was snapped ; her head was bowed! 
Life dropped the distaff through her hands serene |! 

And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the autumn scene ! 


RicwarD Grant Waite has returned from Europe, 
and we may expect that his linguistic criticisms will be 
continued, with his usual accuracy and keenness. 


It is reported that the remains of an ancient British 
village have been discovered at Oxford, England, on 
the site selected for the new university schools. Nu- 
merous rare antiquities are said to have been found. 


CHRISTIAN AssoctiaTions of young men in America, 
have begun to celebrate their “silver anniversaries.” 
The Boston Association, the first of its kind established 
in America, was transplanted from London in 1851, 
and held its anniversary with rejoicings last week. 
Montreal has done the same for its Association, which 
was established nine days before that of Boston, and 
the one acting without the knowledge of the action of 
the other. The grand results of these institutions, now 
numbered by thousands, and with a membership of 
100,000, attests the value of well directed Christian 
effort. 


FIELDING Braprorp professor of Paleonto- 
logy in the Smithsonian Institution, died on the 12th, 
after a short illness. He was regarded as the first pa- 
leontologist in this country, and had but two or three 
living peers in the world. The last thirty years of his 
life were devoted, almost without interruption, to the 
study of fossils, and although his health had been deli- 
cate, he has accomplished a vast amount of labor in his 
chosen line of research. It is believed that he has no 
kindred in this country. About eighteen years ago, he 
became quite deaf, and since then he has shunned so- 


|ciety and lived a hermit-like life at the institution, hav- 


ing no other companions than his books and fossils. 
He had just entered his sixtieth year. 


Ii. S. TarBELL, Esq., a former principal of Derby 
Academy, Vermont, has been elected State Superinten- 
dent of schools in Michigan. He succeeds Hon. Dan- 
iel B. Briggs, whose labors in Michigan have been 
industrious and well-sustained. Supt. Briggs, last report 
gives a full account of the origin, growth, and present 
condition of the school funds of the State. These funds 
amount in the aggregate to neafly four miltions of dol- 
lars, invested at rates varying from five to seven per 
cent. The University and Normal School lands, from 
which their funds are derived, are ali sold so that their 
funds cannot increase. Much of the Agricultural Col- 
lege and the primary school lands, however, remain un- 
sold. On these funds the State, in 1875 paid in inter- 
est to,—primary schools, $211,598 ; University, $38,461 ; 
Agricultural College, $14,446 ; Normal School, $4,341. 
Over 420,000 acres of school lands, and 165,000 acres 
of Agricultural College lands remain unsold. It is 
estimated that the Agricultural College fund will event- 
ually reach the sum of $725,000, which would afford an 
income of over $50,000 per annum, 


_ | any other State. 


FEMALE EDUCATION ON THE Paciric Coast.—The 
higher education of women is more amply provided for 
in California, in proportion to the population, than in 
The University, in all its departments, 
welcomes the daughters as well as the sons of the 
State to a full participation in its benefits. Mills Sem- 
inary, a noble institution, the perpetual monument of 
the Christian zeal of its wealthy founders, Dr. and 
Mrs. Mills, has been recently incorporated, and upon 
their retirement from its active management, will pass 
into the hands of a board of trustees faithful to its pur- 
poses and spirit. It numbers nearly three hundred 
pupils, who are in regular classes. A just balance is 
maintained between disciplinary and esthetic studies, 
and the home and family influence is of the best. 

Several excellent private seminaries are well sup- 
ported. The Catholic institutions,—that of the Sacred 
Heart at Oakland, another at Benicia, and what may 
be considered the parent institution at San José,—are 
very largely attended: the training in these schools is 
becoming more thorough and practical. The Girls’ 
High School in San Francisco, under the care of ex- 
State Superintendent Swett, is fully up to the highest 
eastern standard. As tompared with eastern schools, 
Mills Seminary occupies a middle ground between 
Holyoke and Vassar, or Wellesley; the University is 
on the same plane with Cornell or Michigan. There is 
a special School of Fine Arts in San Francisco. The 
only good thing lacking is training schools for girls in 
special industries, and we confidently look to the estab- 
lishment of these through the generosity of women 
blessed with abundant means. 


French Dictionaries. 
BY PROFESSOR J. P. LACROIX, 


The teacher of French is often perplexed and unde- 
cided as to what lexicon he should advise his book- 
sellers to keep in stock, and his pupils to purchase for 
use. The number of works that thrust themselves 
upon his attention, is by no means small. The recom- 
mendations which each parades in its favor, are for the 
most part indiscriminating, and some of thefn even in- 
terested ; so that nothing but actual examination and 
use will help one to a safe judgment. 

Spiers and Surenne has been a good dictionary, and 
has done good service. But it dates from almost a 
generation ago. Its text name was very clear. The 
plates are now so worn, especially in the smaller edi- 
tion, that the impression is no longer sufficiently clear. 
Students make wry faces at it, and complain that it 
wearies their eyes. Besides, a great many new words 
have gotten into French books within the last twenty- 
five years. Many of these ought to be taken up into 
the dictionary. 

Recently, I have been looking for a work with clearer 
type and fuller vocabulary. I am inclined to conclude 
that Gasc’s Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 


the field. It contains more than fifteen thousand new 
words, meanings, etc. The words to be defined are 
printed in broad, clear type. The definitions appear 
to be prepared with proper care. The whole work 
contains 1,182 pages, equally divided between the 
French-English and the English-French parts. Some 
students will miss, however, the attempt to spell in 
English letters the sounds of the French words and the 
converse. But do they really lose much in this? Is 


sound of every French word in English letters, of much 


guages (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.) is the best work in | 


any effort to spell every French sound, or rather the 
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real value? I think good judges will say, No. But 
Gasc’s Dictionary endeavors to remedy this defect, if 
such it be, by a series of signs printed at the left of 
every word which has any exceptional character in its 
pronunciation. Whether the work of Gasc is free from 
typographical errors, is more than I can affirm, as I 
have not used it long enough. But on the whole, I 
know of no work of the kind which promises to do the 
student better service. And I say this after having 
compared it with some half-dozen similar works. 


lesson, capable of much elaboration to mind and heart. 

Few Orders can be named of more value to man than 
the conifers, or cone-bearing trees, which now render 
our winter woods so cheerful with their rich, spicy, 
evergreen boughs. Their timber is invaluable, and 
their resinous secretions are, also, of great worth. It 
would be impossible for our brief glance at this beauti- 
ful family, to even indicate their interest or variety. 
They fringe the great Northern lands of the polar zone, 
and the northern part of the temperate one, and are 
found in all the three quarters of the continents that 
trend upon the Arctic Sea, The pine forests that 


Another authority tells us: “This pine attains the 
age of fourteen hundred years, and trees of eleven hun- 
dred are not uncommon ;” while he reflects, “It is not 
impossible there may be trees standing which were in 
existence when Adam and Eve walked in Paradise!” 

China has its big trees as well as California. There 
is the Sugi avenue of 30,000 cedar trees, the longest 
avenue of shade in the world. It is near Nikko; be- 
ginning about thirty miles therefrom, and with an oc- 
casional break where a village lies, it reaches the whole 
distance to the shrine of Lycyas, and is formed of 
great Sugi, or cedar trees, from five to seven feet in 


The Coniferz. 


“ Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And higher yet the pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk ; and fragrant flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 


scatter for a few moments, when back they fitted to 


form the characteristic vegetation of extreme North 
American forests, beneficently supply with driftwood 
the inhabitants of the dreary islands near the margin 
of the polar icelands, and the scattered Eskimos, by 
means of freshets and floods which roll the great trunks 
leveled by decay or fungi down in driftwood through 
On Thanksgiving morning, I was awakened to find a|northern rivers, to be distributed by the deep-sea cur- 
tall White Cedar tree on a level with my window, com-|rents to barren shores and frozen huts,—an impressive 
pletely astir with little green finches. A numerous instance of the Infinite provision for every race and 
flock of them had found it, and were busy as possible clime. We shall find pines in Eastern Asia, heavy and 
in the small, sub-divided branches, and short, minute | small. 
leaves, picking their Thanksgiving breakfast from the| their own varieties, while species of Conifere grow in 
fragrant boughs. They were very much in earnest, the far Southern island of Teneriffe, and the mountains 
and only heeded passers-by long enough to rise and|of Mexico, and some of the West India islands. 
It is a curious distinction, however, of the Eastern 
resume their repast with a good deal of voracity, and|and Western hemispheres, that though there are trees 
some pugnacity and scolding among themselves. It|in the Southern embraced among the Conifers, having 
was one of the finest flocks I ever saw. Some of them|some characteristics of the tribe, that not one true pine 
wore the golden-green of linnets about the head, neck, | is found native to the southward of the Equator. 
and breast ; others were of a beautiful gray ; and each|we may quote Humboldt, who tells us, “the needle- 


Siberia, Norway, and New Brunswick, have 


had wings of black, barred with white at the tip, so con-|trees, or Conifer, inhabit chiefly the regions of the 
spicuously. They were round-head, bright-eyed, cone-| North. There are 312 species of Coniferz, living, and 
beaked little finches, very plump, and in. fine feather ;| 178 fossil species of the genus Pinus at present known, 
altogether a delightful and most interesting sight.|but not one belongs to the Southern hemisphere.” As 
They remained quite a time, but probably had ajone advances Westward, they are found increasing in 
Thanksgiving dinner engagement elsewhere. Notwith-|size. Norway produces the tallest upon the Old Con- 


diameter at the base, towering without a branch for 50 
or 80 feet, and then lifting their heads 40 or §0 feet 
beyond. They-are said to resemble the giants of the 
Yosemite. Their trunks are faultlessly straight, and 
the bark is deeply veined. These 30,000 trees were all 
planted after the foundation of the shrine, about 250 
years ago. 

So we see, while touching nothing but the Coniferz, 
and that, almost merely to specify a few of the many 
illustrations, how true is the remark of a great lover 
and a fine writer in the walks of Nature, that “ it would 
prove endless to enumerate even, the trains of specula- 
tion and inquiry that present themselves to one who 
studies vegetation in connection and succession, how- 
ever narrow the field of observation may be.” 

Let us close by a Summer picture this Winter day, of 
the serene naturalist of Walden, sitting in his sweet se- 
clusion of shade, as he describes himself, under the wide- 
spreading branches of his fragrant White Pine, where 
the sward was clean and firm. Thither through grassy 
hollows, feathered with young pitch pines, his single 


footsteps went to his clear, gray, living spring, hollowed 
by his own hand into a sweet, small well, whence each 
warm day he drew the dripping bucket “without roil- 
ing” the pure current. Thither he watched the wood- 
cock’s timid brood, fed by its parent, not fearful of him, 


standing the cold wave that has swept over us from|tinent. Our own western declivities and shores yield/yet trying to deceive him to-depart ; there the turtle- 
the great northwest since that pleasant day, my birds|the very tallest, largest, and finest, as we may see, |doves sat over the spring, or fluttered from bough to 


have repeated their morning visit,—brave little hearts!|toward the Pacific shores. California, it would seem, 
Is it to teach me how He feedeth the sparrows who|is just awaking to her resources of natural wealth in 


careth for the lilies? 


bough of the soft Pine over his head; or the red 
squirrel coming down a near branch, “ grew particularly 


the great forests of pine, spruce, and fir, belting the|familiar and inquisitive” ; and he says to us, in his in- 


Certainly I have been led to examine the light|slopes of the Sierra Nevada. It is said to be a ques-|imitably simple earnestness, as if there were another 


boughs of my lithe White Cedar tree very closely since| tion which only after years will determine, whether this 
the birds came. It is not usually seen with us, save in| vast tract of timber land, or the metals in her mountain 
distant inland swamps, yet is a very handsome, grace-/sides, will produce most actual wealth to the State. 
ful evergreen tree. Tall, slender, high, and broad- 
crowned ; a beautiful plaything for snowdrifts, which|dred miles of the Sierra slopes are covered with a 
have even broken its boughs heretofore, when too/growth of these grand trees, tall and stately, averaging 


heavily adorning it. 


a height of from 80 to 125 feet, with a diameter of from 


such as he to follow in the still picture: “You only 
need to sit still long enough in some attractive spot in 
the woods, that all its inhabitants may exhibit them- 


Both are very great, and still less developed. A hun-|selves to you by turns.” Yet,— 


“ Who shall enter in 
But for whom ’t is meet; 
All with sweetest look, 
And with gentle feet, 
Whils’t there I lie ?” 


I find the branchlets compressed or flattened to the| six to nine at base. 
naked eye, leaves in four rows, imbricated, ovate-|from twenty to forty miles, according to the spurs of the 
scaled, looking as if braided in small, heavy strands of | mountain chains. Until a very recent time, only the fringe 
fringes growing out from the brown-branched, elastic|of this region was explored, nor any use made of these 
twigs. The microscope shows me each little sturdy| magnificent trees, save perhaps by miners, or very slight- 
green tip to bea firm cup, holding a brown bud as small| ly for fuel. Now, the whole tract, with its wonderful sugar 
(to the unaided vision) as a mustard-seed in its snug} pines, yellow pines, spruce, and firs, is to be worked for 
hollow. Those tiny incipient cones are very sweet food | building purposes, as the timber is found to be equal to 
for the birds, and the tree misses none they take. Does|any hitherto imported from the East. Humboldt gives 
not the Master set more than a Christmas sheaf for|the height of the Pinus Grandis in California, at 224 
His birds of the air? Naturalists tell us the abundant| feet, and if we mention its relative, the famous Sequoia 
cones of the forest are produced chiefly to contribute| gigantea, we shall find a tree of 400. Of the Taxodi- 
to the food of the animal inhabitants, and that we must/um distychum, a Cypress Cedar, far away relative to our 
notice the seeds of the cones never germinate under| White Cedar, he says: “The roots of the Taxodium dis- 
the thick shade of the trees that cast them, and grow up| tychum, which is sometimes 128 ft. in height, present the 
so as to form an underwood in the forest. In situa-| curious phenomena of wooded excrescences, conical and 
tions where pines are native, they stand singly and|rounded, and sometimes tabular, which project from 
roomily, with the keen air encompassing them freely on|three to four and a half feet from the ground ; and 
all sides. It is only when a blank occurs, from decay,| where they are very numerous, they have been likened 
or casual destruction of a tree, that young plants|by travelers to the grave-tablets in a Jewish burying 
arise to fill it. The same may be said of nearly all|ground. After they have been cut down, they continue 
forest trees, while the parents remain. The successors|for several years to produce fresh layers of wood, and 
only come on, as required to fill a loss, and though the|to increase in thickness, without putting forth new 
germs are always exceedingly numerous, the young} shoots, leaves, or branches,” 

never destroys the old life ; yet there is never room on|bus of New Hampshire at 250-266 feet, and the P. 
a fit soil at the proper season, without the plant appear-| Lambertiana, on the N. W. coast of America, at 224- 
ing to occupy it. Here is another beautiful natural] 259 feet in height. 


The width of this timber belt varies 


He rates the Pinus stro- 


Words of Advice. 


Good resolutions are always in order at the begin- 
ning of a new year. As the spotless page of the diary 
lies before us, we naturally pause to consider what we 
shall write upon it. We believe that the record to 
come is, in a measure, ours to control. It depends 
upon ourselves largely whether the score shall be sul- 
lied, or fairly written out, so that we are not ashamed. 
Wherein shall we make correction in our life? What 
errors shall we avoid? Whatvirtuesstrengthen? Has 
false pride a place in our hearts? let us eradicate it. 
Have we, as teachers, done all in our noble calling that 
the Master himself could wish? If not, where have. 
we failed? 

The last night of the year is a joyful time to him who 
feels the surety of work well done. It is a sad time to 
him who has neglected his opportunities, and is no far- 
ther advanced in knowledge, in righteousness, or in 
earnest purpose, than a year ago. Let us all, fellow- 
teachers, as we enter upon the duties of this new cycle, 
determine to give our best efforts to our special de- 
partments, If often the burden will seem too heavy 
to bear, let us look to the example of others who have 
striven and succeeded. It is not upon the battlefield 


alone that deeds of heroism are performed. Many a 
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school room has witnessed a vigorous contest and a 
noble victory. He indeed fights best who conquers 
himself. Possibly, we may not meet.our reward at 
once, but surely the consciousness of true effort toward 
a noble end, is in itself a recompense. No one has 
lived so well in the past, but what in the future he may 
improve. May we, when another year comes round, 
be prepared for a rigorous self-examination, It is thus 
only that we will be kept at our best. 
W. W. Balcey, 


Varieties. 

Nors.—In our “ variety” column of the last issue, our printer divorced a por- 
tion of anotice of Samuel Anthon, LL.D., recently deceased, and appended it 
toa notice of “ Louis Agassiz, Teacher,” making the great naturalist a great 
classical author. Agassiz was “ great’’ in his own field, not in Anthon’s. 

— The first translation of the Bible ever made by a 
woman is to be credited to Julia Smith, one of the 
famous Glastonbury sisters. The requisite classical 
and theological knowledge she had to acquire entirely 
by herself, as her studies were begun at a day before 


colleges were thrown open to women. 


— A committee appointed to investigate the exces- 
sive chastisement of a pupil in a Michigan public school 
reported that the punishment was not actuated by 
malice, but occasioned by an “undue appreciation of 
the thickness of the boy’s pantaloons.” 


— It is related of Mr. Webster that he was once ac- 
costed by a backwoodsman, who asked, “Is this Mr. 
Webster?” “Yes, sir.” “The great Mr. Webster of 
Massachusetts?” “I am that same Mr. Webster of 
Massachusetts.” ‘Well, sir, I heard that you were 
a great man,” quoth the stranger, “ but I don’t think 
so; I heard your speech, and understood every word 
you said.” 

—In his new book Mr. Weiss relates a witticism 
perpetrated by Mr. Tom Appleton, who does a great 
many clever things of the sort. “On the strength,” 
Says Mr. Weiss, “of Lawrence Sterne’s assertion that 
‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ a Boston 
wit finding himself in the powerful blast which sweeps 
across the common, and makes a tunnel of Winter 
street, remarked that he wished there was a shorn 
Jamb tied at the head of that street.” 

— Said an irate old Baptist preacher, who hated all 
orchestral aid in the services of the sanctuary, and 
therefore “went for” the Vviolincello man, —the only 
accompanist: “he choir can now fiddle and sing the 
sixty-eighth hymn.” 

— Lyra Britannica has the following anecdote of 
‘Scottish people: “ Parish schoolmasters are, on their 
appointment, examined as to their literary qualifica- 
tions. One of the fraternity being called by his exam- 
iner to translate Horace’s ode beginning, 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
commenced, “ Exegi monumentum, —I have eaten a 
mountain.” “Ah,” said one of the examiners, “ye 
needna proceed any further; for after eatin’ sic a 
dinner, this parish wad be a puir mouthfu’t’ ye. Ye 
maun try some wider sphere.” 


— Sidney Smith cut the following from a newspaper, 
and preserved it for himself: “When you rise in the 
morning say that you will make the day blessed to a 
fellow-creature. It is easily done; a left-off garment 
to the man who needs it ; a kind word to the sorrow- 
ful; an encouraging expression to the starving,—trifles 
in themselves as light as air, — will do at least for the 
twenty-four hours. And if you are young, depend upon 
it, it will tell when you are old; and if you are old, 


rest assured it will send you gently and happily down} 


the stream of time to eternity. By the most simple 
arithmetical sum, look at the result. If you send one 
person away happily through the day, that is three hun- 
dred and sixty-five in the course of a year. And sup- 
pose you live forty years only after you commence that 
course of medicine, you have made fourteen thousand 
six hundred persons happy, —at all events for a time.” 


— Straining at a Gnat.—A London paper recently 


published the following: “ Owing to the multiplicity of 
school boards, and the consequent march of intellect, 
a new nomenclature is coming into fashion, On our 
boardings and dead-walls, instead of the once familiar 
‘Stick no bills here,’ one now reads ‘ Affix no pla- 
cards’; and in place of ‘Rubbish shot here,’ appears 
‘Debris of a miscellaneous character may be deposited 
in this locality.’” 

Ig America we find the same tendency, A barber 
shop being, in Boston phrase, “a Tonsorial Parlor,” 
A pedlar is now a traveling merchant ; a photographer 
is an artist; and dancing-masters, writing-teachers, 


horse-tamers, and even barbers register themselves as 
professors, 

“The Chicago reporter is too erudite to write that a 
man is ‘stopping’ at a hotel when he is only staying 
there. In point of fact, the reporter doesn’t use either 
verb. He says, ‘John Smith autographed, yesterday, 
at the Tremont.’” 

“A school director in Iowa refused to hire a teacher 
because she spoke of her feet as ‘pedal extremities.’ 
He said he ‘didn’t want the English language to go to 
any such extremities,’” 


The Yellowstone National Park, 


OR 
THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLD* 
BY WILLIAM I, MARSHALL. 


NO. Vill.— THE MAMMOTH-TERRACED HOT 
SPRINGS OF GARDINER'S RIVER. 

Leaving Tower Creek, we ride twenty miles to the 
north-west, crossing a low range of hills and come on to 
Gardiner’s River, about six miles above its junction 
with the Yellowstone, leaving unexplored the wonders 
of the East Fork of the Yellowstone and-the Specimen 
Mountain region, where are to be found immense quan- 
tities of petrified wood with wonderful incrustations of 
chalcedony upon the outside, and crystals of amethyst, 
rock crystal, smoky quartz, etc., projected into the space 
once occupied by the heart of the tree, and where there 
are also abundant traces of ancient geyser action. 

Gardiner’s River is formed by three forks, the East, 
Middle, and North, all coming down out of a lofty knot 
of basaltic mountains, and each presenting some very 
grand and beautiful cataract and cafion scenery. The 
East Fork Fall is 60 feet high, the Middle Fork Fall is 
135 feet high, and the North Fork Fall is 156 feet high ; 
but these figures convey no idea of their beauty and 
majesty. 

From the west bank of Gardiner’s River rises White 
Mountain, on whose slopes are the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. These springs are more beautiful than, and 
wholly unlike to any others in the world, except one 
similar group in Auckland, the most northerly of the 
three islands of New Zealand. Unlike those in the 
Fire Hole, none of these are at present active geysers, 
and instead of being silicious like those, these are cal- 
careous, and their deposit forms much more rapidly, 
As in the Fire Hole, the water of these springs, when 
deep, has a most lovely turquoise blue color, and seen 
in shallower pools, seems the very perfection of purity 
and transparency, and yet it carries a large amount of 
mineral matter in solution, mainly carbonate of lime, 

The specially wonderful peculiarity of these springs 
(and of the Tetaratra group in New Zealand), is that the 
carbonate of lime deposits on the~ lower slope of the 
mountain in a succession of terraces, building up about 
each spring (and there are hundreds of them) a beauti- 
fully curved rim, daintily scalloped and exquisitely 
ornamented. These pools are of depths varying from 
a few inches to many feet, and vary as much in diame- 
ter. The prevailing color is white, but, in many places, 
the minerals in the water have dyed the rock in reds, 
and yellows, and browns, and greens, and buffs, and 
salmons, and lavenders, and pinks ; and with the hot 
waters pouring in cascades and running in little rills, 
or trickling drop by drop down from terrace to terrace, 


* Copyright secured by William 1. Marshall, 
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with the blue of the water complementing the harmony 
of the variegated hues of the rocky slopes, and with the 
sun-setting fragments of rainbows dancing in their 
vapory veil, the sight is one that would repay the fatigues 
and inconveniences of a much longer journey even if 
we had not already been a thousand times repaid by 
other sights. It seems as though we were in an en- 
chanted land, and one almost believes in the reality of 
the old myths, and fancies that the fairies and naiads, 
the wood-nymphs and the water-gods, the imps of the 
bottle, the slaves of the lamp, and the genii of the caves, 
have built in this lonely mountain side, far away from 
the busy haunts of men, a series of bath tubs, carved 
with infinite labor from marble and alabaster, and 
adorned with precious stones and rarest gems, wherein 
to disport ; and making a camp as we did, after dark, at 
the base of the slope, directly in front of the basins, one 
needs no very vivid imagination to behold, in the moon- 
light, the forms of the elfin builders, peering reproach- 
fully out of the mist, as they rise and vanish from the 
sight of mortal eyes, 

Through all the clear September morning we walked 
about the base of the slopes, viewing its branches from 
different points, and after dinner climbed up and wan- 
dered among the pools. Wonderful as they had been 
from below, they were even more marvelous as we picked 
our way among them and examined their forms, their 
mode of growth, their brilliant coloring, and the endless 
variety of their indescribably delicate and graceful orna- 
mentation. Reaching the top of the terraces, we-found 
a broad plateau covered with boiling pools and springs, 
and above that, on the mountain side, were astonished 
at finding an entire change in the manner of building 
by the springs, which, no longer constructing terraced 
pools, deposit their calcic carbonate in long ridges, each 
with a fissure extending lengthwise of its centre. There 
are many of these, some as much as a half a mile long 
and 200 feet high, all deposited from the waters that 
poured out from various chimneys along the line of 
fissure, till the resistance offered to their outflow some- 
where else, was less than was offered by these lofty 
ridges, when they broke out and began to build else- 
where, leaving these great, dry, white monuments of 
their former labors. At one point is a large hot pool, 
which is dry for five or six weeks in summer, and which 
is especially noticeable for the manner in which the lime- 
stone has deposited in its crater in admirably accurate 
imitations of leaf-forms. 

Among the lower basins of these springs stands the 
Cap of Liberty, whose shape is indicated by its name. 
It is about forty-five feet high, and perhaps a trifle 
less than half that in diameter at its base, and is a mass 
of rock mainly carbonate of lime of white and gray color, 
and is supposed to be the crater of an extinct geyser, but 
whether it ever spouted or not it is certain that it has 
been built up, like the terraces and ridges, by deposits 
from water which once issued from its top. Although 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to any medicinal 
value of these Mammoth Hot Springs, quite a number 
of persons from various parts of Montana have come 
here to bathe in the waters ; and to accommodate them 
and the tourists throtgh the park, a large log house has 
been built for use as a summer hotel, and it being 
twenty-one days since we had eaten in a house, we took 
dinner in it,—and a good dinner it was, with trout and 
mountain sheep and plenty of vegetables, and abund- 
ance of cream and the best of coffee. Quite home-like 
it seemed, too, to sit once more in chairs at a table and 
eat from crockery. Some rough board bath-houses 
have been built and several log cottages, so that at times 
the place seems quite bustling and lively for a few days 
in summer, though the nearest town is seventy miles 
away. Of course there is a saloon, for the average 
frontiersman must have his whisky and tobacco, no 
matter where he is. 

The rock here forms so rapidly that a bath-house is 
sometimes left dry in a season, the lime deposit so 


choking up the channels of supply that it is cheaper to 
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build a new house than to attempt to reopen the old 
channels, Whether or not the springs of this particular 
cluster have any curative properties, there can be no 
doubt that among the many thousands of hot and cold 
mineral springs of every conceivable variety in the Park, 
there must be some of as great efficacy in the cure of 
diseases as any in the world, though it may be some 
years yet before such careful examinations will be made 
and tests had as will demonstrate conclusively what 
ones are thus specially valuable. 

From the Mammoth Hot Springs it is but a few miles 
to the north border of the park. To Virginia City it is 
about 140 miles, which we did in easy journeys in six 
days, going down the Yellowstone across the Belt range 
to the Gallatin Valley at Bozeman, across the valley of 
the Gallatin, and over the Madison range to the valley 
of the Madison, and up that stream and over the To- 
bacco Root Range to our destination. The entire dis- 
tance from Virginia City. to Virginia City again, includ- 
ing all necessary doublings, is about 300 miles, and we 
were out in all thirty-six days, though a party composed 
entirely of men could do it, and see all we saw, in twenty- 
five to twenty-eight days. Our party consisted of my 
wife, my daughter nine years old, a friend (whom I per- 


dations, either of the views or of the lecture, or of both, 
from William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Dr. J. G. Holland (Timothy Titcomb), F. O. C. Darley, 
Charles A. Barry, Secretary of Boston Art Club, A. B. 
Ivins, A. M., Principal of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Dom Pedro, Em- 
peror of Brazil, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Prof. 
Arnold Guyot. 


Public Opinion. 


— In pleasant, mild weather, to the average boy or 
girl a run in a school-yard or well-lighted play-room is 
beneficial... It were better for the moral and physical 
well being of primary children, if the teachers joined 
them. If, like our German friends, they directed their 
sports, suggested games, chose the sides, led the sing- 
ing, tried to get back to their own childhood, it would 
be infinitely better for both parties. But we prefer to 
keep the rules,— Sanitarian, ; 

— An old farmer’s son returned from college. He 
talked finely about the dignity of labor and the chem- 
ical constituents of the soils. Spring wore into summer 
and summer into autumn, and no useful result came 
from his dissertations. One night at family prayers 


suaded to go with us for company and because one man/|the old farmer exclaimed: “O, Lord! Thou hast given 


cannot conveniently pack a horse and make a camp), 
and myself. We camped when and where we pleased, 
never thought of keeping any guard, and slept without 
the slightest fear, in perfect peace and security. 

Most tourists from Europe and the States, who have 
visited the park, have sought a military escort and gone 
on their way with fear and trepidation, but I should 
much sooner think of asking for one in New England 
or any other of the old settled States, for occasionally 
violence is done a traveler’s purse or person there, but 
nothing of the kind has ever happened or been attempted 
in the Park, and I know of no safer region on earth in 
which to travel, providing one is careful in moving 
about among the hot springs and geysers. - Nor does 
the trip involve an immense amount of hardship, as 
most people unused to camp life imagine. My wife and 
daughter had never camped out a single night before 
our first trip in 1873, and were wholly unaccustomed to 
horseback riding, but now after two journeys, in the first 
riding more than roo miles on horseback, and in the 
second-more than 200 miles, and camping out fifty-seven 
days, they cannot be convinced that they have endured 
any hardship, but on the contrary think that they enjoyed 
two delightful pleasure-trips, which they would very 
gladly repeat. Our party in 1873 was the first that ever 
took a little child to the geysers, but since that scores of 
Montanians have gone up with their children. Of the 
grandeur, the picturesqueness, the beauty, and the sub- 
limity of the scenery of the Park and of its adaptability 
to the purposes of a great sanitarium and a most enjoy- 
able summer resort, there is no question among the 
few hundred persons who have been fortunate enough 
to see it. 

If any think me too enthusiastic in my account, I beg 
them to read the following letter from William Cullen 
Bryant, and remember that the “ poet of nature ” is the 
editor of Picturesque America, and that he writes not as 
I do from viewing the scenes themselves, but from ex- 
amining less than one-third of my photographs: 

Rostyn, Lone IsLanp, July 24, 1876. 

Dear Sir,—\ had great pleasure and no little surprise in looking 
over your stereoscopic views of that vast and most remarkable 
pleasure-ground, the National Park. The features of its scenery 
are like nothing else that I ever saw in nature, and are striking be- 

yond what I had previously imagined. You have done us in this 
part of the country a service, by making us acquainted with the 
wonders of a spot which contains so many picturesque subjects 
and such a variety of natural curiosities. It is as if nature herself 
had assembicd them for the purpose to which our government has 
wisely devoted them. Yours faithfully, 

W. J. Esq. W. C. Bryant, 


I shall be happy to furnish to any who may wish for 
photographs, or to have my lecture and its illustrations, 
with catalogues or lecture circulars, containing, in addi- 
tion to Mr, Bryant’s letter, equally favorable commen- 


John a power of book larnin’, but, we pray Thee, give 
hime a little gumption, too.” The schools have a 
“power” of rules ;—let us offer the old farmer’s 
prayer for a “ /ittle gumption.” 

— The education of Japanese young men in foreign 
countries, although of so recent a date, has already 
been productive of the most important results. Many 
of the most responsible positions in the Government 
are now filled by the men who received their education 
and acquired their knowledge of foreign affairs in 
Europe and America. These men, and others equally 
enlightened and progressive, saw the necessity of es- 
tablishing a system of education which should give to 
their country a knowledge of the languages and sciences 
of those nations with which in the future they were to 
be so intimately associated.—Dr. David Murray. 

— “The Elementary Education Act, 1876,” which 
was passed some months ago by the English Parliament, 
was stoutly opposed by the Liberals. Sir Charles Dilke, 
in addressing his constituents, called the Aet “the 
most tyrannic and most extravagant education measure 
that had ever become law in any country.” The edu 
cation question will, in consequence of this law, have to 
be fought over again in England. The opponents of 
the Act consider it as “an Act for magisterial compul- 
sion in denominational schools.” 

— Dr. Tourjee is quoted as saying, “It is a noted 
fact that when music is taught in the public schools the 
ribald songs disappear from the streets,” It is claimed, 
and properly, that “as amoral agent, music has ever 
been the handmaster of civilization, and its grandest 
and most enduring tones have been poured forth in 
unison with the spirit of Christianity.” 

— To teach children successfully, it is necessary to 
make child-nature a study, to proceed cautiously and 
intelligently, never opposing nature, but imitating her 
methods and supplementing her work. The mind is 
not a mere cavity to be filled, but a stomach to be fed, 
in which the food supplied must be thoroughly digested 
and assimilated, in order to be of any use to the system. 
There is a mental as well as a physical dyspepsia.— 
Exchange. 
— The great problem in most colleges is not to get 
fresh students, but to keep them to the end of the course; 
it will be satisfactorily solved only when none shall be 
received who are not well-prepared. The evils of de- 
parting from this wholesome rule are two-fold,—some 
fall into the mistake which ruined Napoleon, they ad- 
vance to new conquests while a tract of unsubdued ter- 
ritory is in their rear, They form the runious habit of 


passing over without mastering. Others undertaking 
what they are not competent to perform, become dis- 
couraged, relax their efforts, and from idleness soon run 


into grosser vices. ‘The remedy for these evils is prepa- 
ration before entering college——Zd. Four. Virginia, 


Primary Department. 


EDITED BY MRS. MARY P. COLBURN, 


GRAMMAR. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THE RESPONSIBILITY. 

It is a great responsibility, this of rearing the chil- 
dren and putting their feet in the road to polite and 
chaste expression, As we have seen, the home is not 
the place for them to learn, but we must send our vis- 
ion years ahead, and see other homes springing up in 
the length and breadth of our land, whose heads shall 
know more of the way than these know now, because 
of our teachings, and whose knowledge shall effectu- 
ally prevent such “notes ” as I have quoted above. 

But now, at this present time, there is hardly an ap- 
prehension of duty in this direction, for there is such 
spurring and pushing, the teacher cannot take the time 
for a dissertation on grammatical expression, No need 
of that, my friend, only in your daily intercourse with 
your children, correct each wrong word you hear; re- 
quire them to use the proper form in asking a question, 
and, invariably, be sure to use the proper form yourself. 
Verbs and tenses, singulars and plurals, ¢tc,, should be 
as delicately treated as if each sentence were intended 
for the ear of a critic.- If Peter drops his marbles, 
don’t tell him to bring “ them” marbles to you ; and if 
Sarah is uneasy, don’t startle your own sense of the fit- 
ness of things by “ Sarah, don’t make zo more noise |” 

These things seem very little, perhaps, but they mean 
a great deal. As the child goes successively, and suc- 
cessfully, too, through the various grades of the primary 
school, such correct forms of expression should have 
become a second nature. But hasit? Let's see, 


COMPOSITIONS.” 
I believe that, if achild be taught to speak properly, 
that is, to use the right words. in the right place, that 
very fact is a long stride toward a correct form of ex- 
pression, when the all-important “composition” looms — 
up before his mental vision. How few know anything 
about this, and to how many is it the one bugbear of 
the school-life! Zhey do nof know what to say, and they 
are very sure they wouldn't know how to say it if they did! 

I always pity a poor child when [| see that forlorn 
expression I know so well, creep over the vacant coun- 
tenance ; not vacant by reason of want of capacity, but 
because every bit of sense is scared out of it by the 
fearfully exorbitant demand] I take a long breath 
every time I recall a certain drain made upon myself 
in my own school days, when the schoolmistress mer- 
cilessly demanded a “verse” at the hands of each of 
us! A verse/ “Heaven protect me!” I thought, 
though I didn’t know enough to say it, for I was only 
nine years old. My brain was racked a whole week 
before the first line made its appearance ; and then, 
when it was penned for the twentieth time, growing 
more beautiful at each rude transcription, I was obliged 
to own my triumph of short duration, inasmuch as no 
power I possessed could possibly mate it! It stood 
thus : 

“T never intend to become a poet.” 

Alas and alas! what should I do? The “composi- 
tion,”—save the mark !—must be in the next day, and 
still that dreadful second line was a thing yet to be! 
In sheer desperation, I related my dilemma to my good 
cousin, and the dear girl lifted me triumphantly over 
the breakers by supplying the missing link; so that, 
when it all stood before my admiring eyes, rounded 
and finished, and I read,— 

“T never intend to become a poet, 

Or expect to get much credit for it |” 
no immortal verse from any bard so satisfied my soul ! 
I assure you I have never done anything since with 
half the intensity of pleasure and relief that I experi- 
enced then! But nine years of age in a country school 
was pretty young to go into versicles, so my mature 


judgment teaches me, and I think the wise ones of the 
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present day will hardly make that one of. the demands 
among the many! 

I append a verbatim copy of a description of the 

“ American Flag,” furnished by a grammar-school girl, 
which for wmigueness of construction and originality of 
expression, might well bear off the palm, even in these 
centennial days: 

“We are writing about the flag and at our school 
there is one and when it blows it looks graceful and 
pretty and the colors are red and white stripes and 
there are thirteen stripes and there are white stars on 
a blue field there are thirty eight stars now and in 1776 
there were only thirteen states they were right along 
the Atlantic Ocean and the flags are hung on a post 
and a string tied from the house and they are strung on 
a post called a flag post and string tied slanting they 
used to have thirteen stripes and the stars stand for 
the state know (now) and when we got out in the water 
we meet a nother we look at the flag and if it is our 
own they go up close together and if you want to send 
a letter you speak with them and they will give it to 
them and when Charles sumner died they felt so sorry 
that they put out a half of a flag and so they do when 
any great man died” 

It will be noticed that the spelling is, as a general 
thing, correct ; but as a composition, it is built after the 
style of Lord Timothy Dexter’s “ Pickle for the Know- 
ing Ones,” only without his page of punctuation marks 
which he appended entire, kindly requesting the reader 
to distribute for himself! But how about the grammar ? 
I very much doubt if a miss, used to proper forms of 
expression in common conversation, in all the various 
grades of school, and who has had her attention inva- 
riably called to such, could concoct such a conglomera- 
tion of facts in such a hodge-podge fashion ! 

These, and innumerable other instances within the 
knowledge of us all, only bear upon the fact of the de- 
mand for greater care in this .essential particular. As 
the number of lines to be followed out increases, and 
the quantity expected at the hands of our little ones 
grows greater and greater each succeeding year, let us 
keep ever before our eyes the fact that very much de- 
pends upon ourselves. We may store the little heads 
full with every point of information contained in all our 
text-books, but if the child has little knowledge of the 
power of expressing what he knows, it might just as well 
be locked up in any other box! 

And this is grammar, then,—to know how to use the 
right words, and to be able to place said words accord- 
ing to acorrectstandard. Can a little child learn this? 
Yea, verily. 


A Glance Upward. 


‘Toward the end of 1876, all the visible planets ex- 
cept Mercury and Saturn, are morning stars. It looks 
very much as if the others had left the old fellow to watch 
out the old year disconsolately by himself, while they 
revel in the dawn of the new. Little Mercury will let 
them carry on their jollification alone however, and just 
take a glance at the world on the roth of January, from 
a point well to the south of west, and pretty carefully 
veiled from the view of mortals by the winter twilight. 
Venus in 14% 6m, and dec. —10° 35’ between Spica 
(« Virginis) and @ Libre ; Mars 134 58m, and dec. 
—11° 11’.. Therefore close to his old love, who, fickle 
creature, is tripping fast away,from him, and on the 9th 
of January, will strike up a flirtation with Jupiter, who 
is in 164 43m and 21° 47’ east, and a little north of 
Antares, Steady, glowing old Saturn has shifted his 
quartérs but little this year, and beams away between 
Fomalhaut and Markab Pegasi). 

The “winter constellations ” are showing all their 
glory. Taurus and Orion combat in the east. Auriga 
Peseus and Andromeda sail light over head with Aquila, 
Delphinus, Lyra, and Cygnus, farther on towards the 
west. In the southern sky are Lepus, Cetus and Canis 


Major. These constellations include twelve stars of the 
first magnitude. W. H. 


The best conditions for good work, are healthful- 
ness, cheerfulness, and godliness. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


“AENEID,” BOOK I, LINE 233. 
To the Editor of The Yournal: 
“J. P. L.,” in your issue of December 2d, suggests a 
new translation of A‘neid I., line 233. Several objec- 
tions occur to me: 


1. “Ob” was originally used of place, in the sense 
of “before” or “against,” but is so used only with 
verbs of motion, “ versor” (in the example quoted) being 
no exception. I have never met with an instance of its 
use as meaning “in the direction of.” Following the 
precedents, we must translate (0d /taliam) (if ob be used 
with its original meaning) “ against Italy.” 


2. “The whole world in the direction of Italy,” as- 
suming the correctness of the English, “orbis terra- 
rum,” especially when joined with an expression like 
“ cunctus” (as here), was never used with so restricted a 
meaning. 

3. Why force “clauditur ” to do duty for a subjunc- 
tive that only embarrasses the sense, when the indica- 
tive with guz “is used for simple definitions of existing 
persons or things”? 


It must be remembered that Aineas was “ fa/o profu- 
gus,” and that Juno’s wrath was excited because ¢hrough 
him Italy was destined to rival Carthage. It was there- 
fore “ ob Italiam,” on account of Italy, that, seeking his 
destruction, Juno closed to him the whole world. Jove’s 
promise to Venus, that Italy should be the scene of 
their future glory, is now the cause of their threatening 
destruction. Therefore, Venus pleads: “What wrong 
can my AZneas or the Trojans have done thee, for they 
are shut out from all lands on account of Italy?” What 
turns thee from the fulfillment of thy sure promise? 


Boston, Dee. 11, 1876. Tb. 


NUTS FOR PRESIDENT ELIOT TO CRACK, 
BY A TEACHER OF FIFTEEN AND A HALF YEARS SERVICE. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 


One woman, during forty years school teaching in the 
Sandwich Islands, educated one thousand Hawaiian girls. 
Mrs. Joan Murray, a highly accomplished teacher, who 
had assisted in the training for two generations, died dur- 
ing the past year at Delaware, O., in her sixty-eighth 
year. Mrs. Augusta Pierce, of Chesterfield, is teach- 
ing her forty-seventh term of school. 

Miss Mary Coy of Westerly, R. I., has been employed 
in the same department of the Westerly graded school 
since its organization in 1870. She was a successful 
teacher in that village for several years previous to the 
opening of the Graded School, commencing as she did 
in her early girlhood. Miss Zina Saunders, of the 
same town, was also a teacher of several years standing 
in Westerly ; was givena position in the Graded School 
in 1870, and retained it until 1875. She is now teach- 
ing in another section of the town. 

Miss A. Guy, of Sandy Hill, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged in teaching in that village for the past ten or 
twelve years. During nineteen consecutive years, Miss 
Anna Manwaring, of New London, Conn., held the posi- 
tion of head of the day school, and general superintend- 
ent of Mrs. Willard’s celebrated Female Seminary of 
Troy, N. Y. Miss Ellen C. Folger, a teacher in the 
Congregational Sunday School in Springfield, Ohio, was 
not absent from her class a single Sabbath for eleven 
and a half years. Mrs. C. C. Metcalf, principal of the 
Wheaton Female Sefninary for twenty-six years, has re- 
cently given place to Miss Haskell, for several years a 
teacher in the High School of Providence, R. I. 

Scarcely a town in the eastern section of our country 
can be found, where women do not count their periods 
of school service by years and not by terms, and still 
we are told that we are but transient instructors. * 

METHODS OF DISCIPLINE, 


1. Kind Reproof. 
2. Curtailment of school privileges. 


3. The use of the rod, 


QUERIES FOR TEACHERS. 
1. In what countries of the world have free schools 
been established ? 
2. What nation makes education compulsory ? 
3- What nation has produced the leading educa- 
tors of this century? 
4- What nations have the best schools? 
5. What educational systems pension teachers ? 
6. Where are female teachers paid the highest sal- 
eries? The lowest? 
7. What can you say about Froebel and his system ? 
8. In what State of our Union is there the least per- 
centage of illiterates ? 
9. In which is it the largest? 
ro. What are Herbert Spencer’s theories as to 


primary education? 
—o— 


“HOW TO BEGIN ARITHMETIC." 
To the Editor of The Journal; 

Will the writer of the valuable article under the above 
caption, in the Yournal of November asth, give us 
something further upon “Grube’s Method”? I have 
tried in vain, for months, to obtain anything in English 
on the subject. A few pages were translated for a for- 
mer St. Louis School Report, but even that is not to be 
had now. 

Mr. Small says, “ no teacher should attempt to teach 
it until he has mastered it,” and rightly used “ will be 
more serviceable than any other” known method, Will 
he tell us how to master it, or where to find it? He is 
very clear as far as he goes, but he stops at the thresh- 
old. 

Mr. Small does not seem quite satisfied with his dis- 
position of the remainder in division. I, too, write it 
“where an exponent would stand,” but instead of a 
small plus, I write it like what it really is, the numera- 
tor of a fraction, thus: 2)3(14, thus teaching the cor- 
rect form as far as it goes, instead of a form that must 
soon be dropped as useless. I find the form and the 
phraseology used, “one over,” suggestive, each of the 
other, to the small minds with which we are dealing. 

Columbus, O., Nov. 28, 1876. F, W. C, 

SOME QUERIES. 

How would you dispose of this sentence? ‘Do you 
ask how you are to get them?” We changed it to a dec- 
larative sentence, having you as the subject, and do 
ask as the predicate, but did not like it. 

Is there no better way to dispose of such sentences? 

A Sunscriper, 
[Yes ; there isa better way. It is a complex inter 
rogative sentence. You is the subject; Do ask how you 
are to get them, is the logical predicate, etc. There is no 
authority for you to change the sentence in order to 
analyze it.—Epb. 

Please analyze the following sentence, and parse in 
full the underlined word: 


“ Then, all his youthful paradise around, 

And all the broad.and boundless mainland lay, 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 

O'er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Gianced, till the strong tornado broke his way 

‘Through the giants of the sylvan wild.” 


The sentence is in “The Western Wild,” by W. C. 
Bryant. It is found on page 341 of Watson’s Indepen- 
dent Sixth Reader. F. N. T. 


A correspondent in your last number asks for the 
name of the author of the poem, “Somebody’s Dar- 
ling.” I cut the poem from some paper several years 
ago, in which it was accredited to Miss Marie Lacoste, 
of Savannah, Ga., and is stated to have been first pub- 
plished in the Southern Churchman, B. B. S. 


If convenient, please give, through the columns of your 
paper, the pronunciation of the proper name “ Chevt- 
chenko,” found in the October number of the Galaxy, 

[We do not know.—Ep. | 


Is it Celt or Kelt? Ceramic or Keramic? 
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“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 
THE PORTRAIT OF AGASSIZIS A SPLENDID THING, 


AND A TREASURE FOR EVERY TEACHER TO HAVE cluded.. Another cause for the defeat may be traced 


HUNG UP IN HIS HOME, OR SCHOOL ROOM. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Dear Sir:—I HAVE EXAMINED WITH GREAT SATISFACTION, present differences between the superintendent and 


AND EVEN DELIGHT, YOUR MOST ADMIRABLE LITHOGRAPH LIKE- 
NESS OF THE GREAT AGASSIZ. IT IS PERFECTLY LIKE HIM, AND 


ONE OF THE VERY BEST LITHOGRAPH LIKENESS I Have Ever|the women on the school board, and in the super- | rudiments. 
It was represented to many voters in| pretension, from the “ gentleman of property and stand 
Boston, that the women school committee not only|ing,” who thinks “school ma’ams should be paid the 


SEEN. YOuRS RESPECTFULLY, 
GEO. B. EMERSON. 


00 roads of the State. 


reélection on the school board in Boston, last week. Sev- 
eral reasons producedt his result. ‘The main one was that 
local politics caused the election of a Democratic ticket | as 
for the city government, from which women were ex-/official oaths to perform specific executive duties. 
Without going into the questions involved in the presi- 
to the feeling, true or false, that women have not a/dential sphere of activity, we feel like putting in the 
practical knowledge: sufficient for the management of|same modest plea in behalf of that educational scape- 
our school interests. It is claimed by many that the|goat,—the long-suffering school committee-man. Just 
now the American people are getting pretty vigorously 
supervisors, have their origin in the peculiar notions of | awake on the subject of teaching Young America his 


visorships. 


rth, will be spent, as usual, in visiting the schools of 
Providence ; the afternoon will be given to the meet- 
ings of departments, Thursday evening, the whole of 
Friday, and Saturday forenoon, will be devoted to the 
general exercises of the Institute. Among those who 
are to present papers or deliver addresses, are the Sec- 
retaries of the Massachusetts and Connecticut Boards 
of Education, the Commissioner of Public Schools of 
Rhode Island; Messrs. Bradbury of Massachusetts ; 
Dwight} of Connecticut ; Greenough, Appleton, John- 
son, Cushman, Behrends, Woodbury, Taylor, and others 
of Providence. Professor Churchill, of Andover, Mass., 
will read before the Institute, and it is expected that 


nished to members of the Institute over most of the rail- 


WomeEN were defeated at the polls as candidates for 
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of sanguinary contests. Death has wrought its ravages 
by the cyclone in India, by the tornado in Central 
America, and by the fire in Brooklyn, as well as by its 
more universal agents cf disease. Among the more 
prominent of its victims have been,—#in educational 
ranks, Davies, Stearns, and Snell ; in literature, Marti- 
neau and Sand ; in the ministry, Bushnell and Janes ; in 
business, Stewart, Lick, and Carlton ; in political life, 
Johnson and Kerr. 

In all of these events the hand of a ruling and an 
over-ruling Providence has been manifest, and although 
the close of the year finds us in the midst of great po- 
litical disturbances and acted upon by great moral and 


the pupils of the Providence High School will sing|social forces, we have strong faith in the steady growth 
under the direction of Mr. Hood. Fuller particulars|of virtue and intelligence, in the evidences that the 
will be given next week. Entertainment, consisting of|world is ruled by reason and by revelation, and that 
lodging and breakfast, will be furnished gratuitously to} humanity at home and abroad is putting on a purer 
all ladies who are members of the Institute, or who| faith and a truer life. 
propose to become members at this meeting, if an ap-|in the making of a better history for others, by a higher 
plication for such entertainment be sent to the office of | standard of labor for ourselves. A new year invites to 
the Commissioner of Public Schools, on or before Jan.|a better service, and we wish for our readers the glad- 
uary 6th, Free return tickets will probably be fur-|ness of a coming year “ full of faith and of good works.” 


Our work as educators is to lead 


The Amateur and the Common 


hools. 
Our much-belabored President Grant, in his off-hand, 


homely way, hits one nail square on the head when he 
speaks of the critics of his eight years’ administration, 


“debaters and writers” criticizing a man bound by 


“Debaters and writers” of all grades of 


YOUR LITHOGRAPHIC LIKENESS OF TH GREAT NATURALIST/stoutly opposed the reélection of Mr. Philbrick under|same wages as Biddies,” up to the cosmopolitan philos- 


AND TEACHER IS AN ADMIRABLE ONE. 


HAS BEEN. JOSEPH WHITE. 


Prompt Payments. 


the year closes. 


ord of its messages. The company stands in the re- 
lation of a confidential business agent to every one of 
its customers, and unless this position is maintained in- 
violable, the telegraph will lose its value except for 
public transactions which all the world may know. 
There is but one step further, and that is to make requi- 


sition on postmasters to deliver up the correspondence | a 


of all persons of political importance, under the appre- 
hension that such and such letters contain incendiary 
and injurious sentiments. Has it come to this emer- 
gency, that the flames are the only safe guardians of 
correspondence, telegrams, etc., and that mousing in- 
vestigating committees may send their demands when- 
ever and wherever their hostility may lead their sus- 
picions? 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE ISLAND IN- 


i of the two parties. 

Will our subscribers who are in arrears in payment\taken such a turn at the commencement of a new 
for the JouRNAL for 1876, promptly remit, and thus|school administration. 
help us to balance our books on the 31st of Dec., 1876?) ditions, it had a great work to plan and to execute ; 
The amounts due are small to cach subscriber, but the\and to be met with prejudice and division at the out- 
sum total is large to us. Send over and help us, ere\set, is a feature unlooked for, and most undesirable ; 


This opinion |! 


was manifest at the polls, and though the issue was not} vice without stint. 
made publicly, it was vigorously pressed by the friends 


Under the most favorable con-| schools which their importance demands. 
of all these rays of light and darkness, stands that poor 
fellow, the school committee ; “in towns” in Massa- 
chusetts, allowed the magnificent sum of $2.50 per day 


I HOPE ITS DISTRIBU-|the new regimé, but have been personally active in|ophers who would drive the primary school team, three 
TION WILL BE AS WIDELY EXTENDED AS HIS INFLUENCE their hostility to him since that time. 


anguages in hand, are pouring forth their valuable ad- 
There is, also, a great deal of sen- 


sible and some profound discussion of the educational 


It is unfortunate that affairs have|problem in public and private, and, altogether, the 
people are beginning to give that attention to their 


At the focus 


and it will be still more disastrous if the discussions 
upon the questions involved become partisan and per- 

Tue action of the National House of Representa-|sonal. We have advocated the election of intelligent 
tives in its demands for the telegrams in the possession | and well-qualified women upon school-boards, believing 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, seems to/|that this element would be of great service in the super- 
belong to the period of Star Chamber Courts and In-| vision and direction of school-work. We wish the ques- 
quisitions ; and the public sentiment of the country,|tion more fully tested before an adverse opinion is 
partisan or otherwise, should sustain the position of the| given by the people. 
telegraph company in its refusal to deliver up the rec-|important elements in the decision. 


Time and experience are most 


The Centennial year has passed into history full of 
most important events. Chief among them, and of 
most interest to Americans, was the great exposition of 
century’s progress in commerge, manufactures, art, 
science, literature, and all the elements which consti- 


the polls. The character of trusted public men has|m 


of the fire is on their garments. The nations of the 


cially, i is subject to an upheaval of popular elements, 


STITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will be held on the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th of January. The forenoon of Thursday, the 


which will change its whole history. 
Egypt, Mexico, and Cuba have also been the scenes 


for his services, provided there is no superintendent of 
schools ; in which case he works for nothing, lies awake 
nights, and grows lean in the frantic attempt to utilize 
this continent full of amateur wisdom for the benefit of 
the school preserve he is elected to dress and keep. 

Here, for example, is the prince of Boston orators, 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, who, since the abolition of slavery, 
has been enabled to transfer his eloquence from the 
denunciation of that “ league with death and hell,” the 
American Union, to a sort of miscellaneous bull-dozing 
of American affairs in general, on the war-path of edu- 
cational reform. In his own matchless style, he tells 
old Boston that her primary and grammar school edu- 
cation is a dead failure, leaving the majority of the 
children virtually unfit for citizenship, even unable to 
read the speeches of the “ hundred Boston orators” in 
a style satisfactory to their champion debater. This is 


tute our power, and mark our prosperity. The year will|certainly discouraging to Boston, after more than two 
be remembered for the political contests which have|centuries of laudable effort to teach the youthful idea ; 
been fought in Congress, in State legislatures, and at|especially “‘rough” on the Boston school committee- 


man thus summoned to reverse the educational engine 


been tried as by fire ; but in too many cases, the smell | at full speed, and fly the track in quest of a new educa- 


tional millennium. In the present instance, the ag- 


Old World have witnessed revolutions which may mark| grieved school committee-man may have the dismal 
the year as a crisis in their histories. Turkey, espe-|consolation of finding himself in purgatory with excel- 
lent company. During the past thirty years of our ac- 
quaintance with this particular silver-tongued critic, 
about every body in the United States of whom the 


2 
hers’ A ssoctations.) 
; Maine. 
iram Orcutt, A.M., N. Hampshire. | Hon. é; W. Simonds, N. Hampshire. 
Hon. Edward Conant, Vermont. | Hon. Edward Conant, Vermont, 
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| 
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people have thought well, to say nothing of the nation 
itself, has been summoned to abdicate in a “great 
speech” more eloquent than his last. But Mr. Phillips 
represents a good deal of wholesome, slashing amateur 
criticism of the schools by “writers and debaters,” to 
whom a week’s experience of actual school keeping in 
a public school-house would be a priceless benefit. 

It does not seem to occur to these magnificent fel- 
lows who go about with their heads among the stars, 
puncturing things in earth and heaven with their crit- 
ical goosequills, that a primary school in Boston or 
Chicago, just now, is not so much a philosophical ideal 
as the best practical machine for teaching Young 
America the rudiments that the average American is 
able to organize and willing to pay for, Look at the 
common school as it now exists in hundreds of new 
manufacturing villages and cities in New England, in 
thousands of rapidly-growing communities beyond the 
Berkshire Hills, Into a quiet, little village, hitherto 
content with its red school-house and group of chil- 
dren, the offspring of respectable Anglo-American pa- 
rents, taught by the minister’s son or the squire’s 
daughter, comes a sharp capitalist, who in ten years 
builds half-a-dozen mills, and floods the community 
with an army of French-Canadian, Irish, German, and 
Negro children, to say nothing of an occasional China- 
man and “ Jap,.”, and a liberal sprinkling of the lower, 
native population of al] the neighboring towns, The 
overseer of the mills is on the track of all these young- 
sters, for cheap labor. Five hundred worn-out mothers 
want the older girls at home to take care of the baby. 
The new priest is after them as candidates for his paro- 
chial school. The policeman is on the watch at every 
corner to drive them out of the street. The labor re- 
former precipitates a “strike,” and turns a thousand 
idle laborers loose. ‘The State commands the educa- 
tion, by somebody, of all these children, 

In a noisy town meeting, or a mixed-up city election, 
a little group of citizens in Massachusetts, “ divisible 
by three,” is set to enforce this law; persuade these 
people to appropriate money; decide who, out of a 
swarm of unemployed young women, shall be school 
ma’ams ; when the school is on its legs, arrange a fit 
course of study, and lead all these wild colts to the 
well of knowledge, and make them drink,—if they can! 
In all the great cities, and the majority of large villages 
in the country, this army, recruited from all tribes and 
tongues, can only be held together four or five years. 
The champion economist of the town is all the time 
gtinding down the salaries of the teachers, and the 
truant-officers, in a hopeless race after the mighty crowd 
of shirks and runaways. 

On the whole, the majority of the children are gath- 
ered in houses more comfortable and wholesome than 
their own homes; are disciplined and advised in the 
practice of a higher morality than prevails in the cap- 
ital of any State or the nation ; are instructed in a few 
rudiments of knowledge, and awakened to new and 
broader habits of observation and of thought. That 
no more can be done with them, under the circumstan- 
ces, is the standing grief of every thoughtful teacher 
and competent school committee-man. The best mind 
and heart and will of the best people in America, are 
at work to improve the new primary schoo]. To say 
that it does the work of making good American cit- 
izens worse than the old village school of native chil- 
dren, taught by the minister’s daughter, is really to talk 
nonsense, Its methods of instruction, its teachers, its 
aims, its supervision, are beyond comparison superior 
to the old-time village school. But its material is alto- 
gether different, and the only just comparison of its re- 
sults would be reached by contrasting the condition of 
each separate group of its graduates with their parents, 
or to inquire what they would have been had those 
parents followed their own whims in the matter of edu- 
cation, But such an inquiry is quite too prosaic for 
our Olympic Amateur of Education ; though, unfortu- 
nately, the abused school committee-man is bound by 
his oath of office to do the best thing possible under 
the circumstances. 
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OUR DEPARTMENTS FOR 1877. 


THE GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


WILL BE FILLED WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OUR BEST WRITERS AND EDUCATORS, 


PROMI. 


INENT AMONG THEM ARE THE NAMES OF 


Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D., 
E. O. Haven, LL.D. 
I. W. Andrews, LL.D., 


Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D., 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
lliram Orcutt, 


H. L, Buckham, LL.D., A.V. W. Bikkers, LL.D., London, Henry F, Harrington, A.M., Levi 


C. B. Hulbert, D.D., 
J. M. Gregory, D.D., 
G, F, Magoun, D.D., Anna C. Brackett, 

Thomas Hill, LL.D., B. Mallon, A.M., 

Asa D. Smith, LL.D., tg P. Wickersham, LL.D., 


Birdsey G. Northrop, LL.D., 
Daniel B. Hagar, Ph. D., 


E. G. Robinson, D.D., . C. Greenough, A.M., 
ulius H, Seelye, LL.D.,. J. W. Dickinson, A.M., 
. B, Chamberlain, LL.D., Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Richard Edwards,LL.D., 
Prof, E. R. Ruggles, A.M., Mrs, M. B. C, Slade, 


Prof, Walter Smith, ne D. Philbrick, LL.D., 

William T, Harris, LL.D., athaniel T. Allen, 

Prof. Charles H. Gates, Rev. Ay Stockbridge, D.D, 
. Russell, 

George B. Emerson, LL.D., 

Ariel Parish, A.M., 

A. P. Stone, A.M., 

Rev. F, S. Jewell, Ph. D., 

Benjamin F. Tweed, 

Edward Conant, A.M., 

T. B. Stockwell, A.M., 

Warren Johnson, 

Prof. N. T. True, 

Mrs. M, P. Colburn, 


William C, Collar, A.M., 
George S. Burleigh, 

Prof. E. T. Quimby, 
Charles B. Stetson, 

Prof, William E. Griffis, 
A. F. Blaisdell, A,M., 
Prof. Adolph Douai, 

Annie Tolman Smith, 
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Universities and Colleges. 
Twelve of our leading College Presidents will write articles 
on topics relating to COLLEGJATE EDUCATION. 
These articles, from representative men, will be of great value 
to our readers, and especially to our college and high school pro- 
fessors and teachers. 


Normal Schools. 

The position, character, and work of the Norma] School will be 
ably set forth in a series of twelve articles, by the most prominent 
Normal-School teachers in America. These papers will attract 
universal attention. 

High Schools. 

Our Academies and High Schools will be represented in a series 
of articles, by twelve of the most prominent Principals in New 
England. ‘These articles will relate to the position of the Second- 
ary Schools as related to our Primary Schools, and to our Colleges. 
These papers will be intensely practical and valuable. 


State Supervision. 
Twelve articles will be written on subjects relating to State 
Superintendency. Six of these will be by the State Superintendents 
of New England. The other six by distinguished educators in 
other parts of the country. This subject is full of interest, and 
its discussion will, in our columns, awaken a deep interest. 


City and Town Supervision. 

One article will appear each month on the proper sphere and 
duties of the SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. These articles 
will be written by gentlemen whose words are authority on this 
important department of school work. 


Other Departments. 

The Departments of LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
Art, Music, Porrry, THE DRAMA, STATE EDUCATION, CoOL: 
LEGES, CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, will receive a 
full share of attention, and be filled with matter fresh, spicy, and 
interesting. 


Ways and Means, or School Methods, 
will be conducted by Prof. N. T. TRuzE, whose articles are always 
readable and practical. 


The Metric Department 
has been added to the columns of our Journal by vote of the 
American Metric Bureau, and will be conducted by MELVIL DEweEy, 
Esq., of Boston. ’ 
The Kindergarten. 

This Department, which has interested a portion of our readers 
during the past year, will be continued under the direction of an 
able Kindergarten training teacher. 


Foreign Notes. 

Our exchanges with foreign educational papers are very exten- 
sive, and afford us the opportunity of obtaining the freshest and 
most interesting matter which can be obtained as to movements 
among educators abroad. The variety of sources from which we 
draw gives our readers an intelligent view of educational progress 


in the leading countries of the world, 


Dialogues, Declamations, &c. 
This Department, edited with so much ability, and with so large 
satisfaction toour readers, will continue under the charge of Mrs. 
M. B. C. SLapg, of Fall River. Mrs. SLADE’s large experience 
in this kind of work fits her most eminently for supplying the 
wants of teachers and schools. 


The Grammar and Primary Departments 
will be filled with the writings of our best teachers, and we shall 
procure, and solicit the best talent to write for these columns, 
Those teachers who have a ripe experience, and whose thoughts 
are an inspiration to their fellows, are invited to aid us and their 
profession, 

State Departments. 

In addition to the Department of the New-England States, 
which will appear in full every week, we have secured a corres- 
pondent in every State in the country, and shall publish the re- 
sults of their correspondence as often as our columns will allow. 
We hope to be able to give to educators in all parts of the country 
the practical thought, plans, and work of their co-laborers in every 
other part of the country, Teachers in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, will thus be enabled to know what others 
are doing in their respective educational fields, and a common 
bond of sympathy will unite and bind all strongly together. 


Many Other Features 

which have given value to THE NEW ENGLAND in the two years 
of its history will be continued, and we have determined to 
spare neither labor nor money to make our Journal a greater 
power in the land, as worthy of the great cause we serve. 


The National Journal of Education. 


In answer to a demand from the West and the South, for a jour- 
nal national in name as well as in spirit, we have issued an edition 
styled the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. THE NATIONAL 
will be issued weekly, at the same price as THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
and will contain nearly the same reading matter as the latter. Sub- 
scribers on renewing will receive either journal which they may 
choose; and one of the Art Union portraits, 

Louis Agassiz 
orace Mann, or 
EKmma Willard. 

will be sent to each old subscriber who prepays for 1877 before 
the expiration of his subscription. 

_ Each subscriber who prepays~his subscription and sends one 
new annual subscription, with the money, will receive, postpaid 
his choice of TWO PORTRAITS. - 

Each subscriber who, in addition to his own, sends two new an- 
nual subscriptions, will receive, post-paid, the THREE POR- 
TRAITS. 

Another Plan for Teachers. 

In order that every school may have the portrait of 7HZ 
GREAT AGASS/Z on its walls, we will make this offer, To 
each teacher who is a subscriber, and who shall prepay his or her 
substription on or before January 1,°1877, and also send us one 
subscription for the school, we will send ¢wo Portraits, one for 


the teacher, and the other as a portrait for the schoolroom. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Evirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


LHE NONSENSE OF JT. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 
(Arranged with the Author’s permission.) 

(Divide the school into two sections, giving the objections 
to one, the answers to the other. Let the answers be 
given briskly and with spirit.) 

Zeacher.—We will now hear some “sHORT ANSWERS 

TO COMMON OBJECTIONS AGAINST WOMAN’S SUFERAGE.” 


First Girl,—“ I have all the rights I want.” 

Second G.—Have you the right, if a married woman, 
to control your own earnings ? 

Third G.—Have you the right to make a will? 

Fourth G.—Wave you the right to your own child, if 
left a widow, supposing that your deceased husband in 
some fit of ill temper, bequeathed your child to the 
guardianship of some one else ? 

Fifth G.—Have you a right to the guardianship of 
your child, at any rate, if you have married a second 
husband ? 

First Boy—tin many States of the Union, women 
have not these rights ; and you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, if, not having them, you do not “ want” them. 

Sixth G.—Again, do you not want a right to vote on 
the expenditure of your own tax-money, on school-laws? 
on temperance laws? 

Second B.—You have no right to shut yourself within 
the circle of your own interests, and to say you do not 
“want” such rights as these. 

Third B— If the laws are wrong, they are being cor- 
rected without women’s voting.” 

‘Seventh G.—Yes, but not without the demand of 
women to vote, and the consequent agitation of the 
subject. 

Fourth B.—That is what is changing the laws. 

Fifth B.—Yes, the common law of England, (which 
Lord Brougham called “a disgrace to any heathen na- 
tion,” so far as it related to woman), prevailed almost 
everywhere in the United States, until the “ Woman’s 
Rights” agitation began, twenty-five years ago. 

Sixth B.—And it was not until woman began to talk 
about the ballot, that any changes began to be made 
in the laws. 

Seventh B.—And women have no security against the 
repeal of these improved laws, except the ballot in 
their hands. 

EighthG.—*The polls are not decent places for women.” 

Eighth B—No place is decent from which women 
are excluded. 

Ninth B.—Shall we exclude women from the railroad 
cars, because the smoking-car is apt to be a dirty place ? 

Tenth B.—When a man takes his wife and daughters 
into the cars, their presence brings decency. 

Several,—It will be the same at the polls. 

Eleventh B.—*“ Politics are necessarily corrupting.” 

Ninth G—Then why not advise good men, as well 
as good women, to quit voting? 

Twelfth B.—“If women voted it would divide families.” 

Tenth G.—But families and nations have quarreled 
twice as much over religion as over politics, ever since 
the world began. If you allow women to choose their 
ewn religion, why not their own party? 

Eleventh G—“ Women would only vote as their hus- 
bands or fathers do.” be 

Twelfth G.—Many women have no husbands, and no 
fathers, living. If they have, and vote as these men 

do, there will be no quarrel. 

Sixth G.—While, if they vote differently, as they are 
very likely to do on questions of temperance, religion, 
and the right to control their own property, or their own 
children, — then this objection falls to the ground, 

Thirteenth G.—*“ The best women will not vote.” 

Second G.—Will they not? Then they are not, truly, 
the best women. Women who are really conscientioys 


will not shirk their duties, when the time comes, depend 
upon it. 

First B.—Do you think there was a loyal woman in 
the land, who would have staid at home, if a voter, 
when Abraham Lincoln’s re-election was at stake? 

Fourteenth G.—“ The most refined women will not 
vote.” 

Third G.—Many of the most refined women, whom 
the land has produced, have gone as missionaries to 
foreign lands, taught schools for freedmen, visited the 
Five Points in New York, entered bar-rooms to save 
their husbands, or tended hospitals during the war. 
Will those same women shrink from dropping a piece 
of paper into a ballot-box, when the time comes ? 
Second B.—Refinement that takes the place of con- 
science is not worth much. 

Eleventh B.—“Bad women will vote.” . 

Fourth B.—They may and will vote, and so will bad 
men. But bad women will not vote, openly, as bad 
women, ‘The worse women are, they more they will 
counterfeit virtue when they come to vote. Rely upon 
that. 

Twelfth B.— I should not wish to hear my wife speak 
in town meeting.” 

Tenth B.—Nor would she like to hear you, unless 
you said something better worth hearing than most of 
the talk against woman suffrage. 

Ninth B.—And you know you are often willing to 
pay other men’s wives to sing in public: and if a woman 
may properly_uplift her voice to sing nonsense, why not 
to speak sense? 
Fifteenth G.—I think “Women are too busy to vote.” 
Fourth G.—Why not say men are too busy to vote? 
Men are apt to claim that their own day’s work is 
harder than that of their wives. 

Thirteenth B.—But “Women do not know enough to 
vote [” 

Fourth G.—That is always the excuse for excluding 
a disfranchised class, 

Fifth. G.—ancioft says that the original charter of 
Delaware put the government into the hands of a royal 
council, on the ground that “pe/itics lie beyond the pro- 
Session of merchants !” 

Fifth B—Yes, and the agents who came out with 
Sir Edmund Andros to take away the liberties of the 
New England Colonies, wrote back in great contempt: 
“Tt is pleasant to behold poor cobblers and pitiful me- 
chanics, who have neither house nor land, strutting and 
making no mean figure at their elections! ” 

Sixth G.—And now the merchants and mechanics 
have the ballot ; and it is only women against whom 
the same old objection is brought up. 

Thirteenth B.—“ Women do not want to vote.” 

Seventh G.—How can you tell, till you give us the op- 
portunity ! 

Sixth B.—We gave the ballot to the freedmen, be- 
cause we knew they needed it, whether they knew it or 
not. The more intelligent of them knew it, at any 
rate: and so the more intelligent women, — the leading 
authoresses and philanthropists, for instance, know and 
say that they need the right of suffrage, whatever the 
thoughtless and frivolous may say. 

Fourteenth B.—“ Women cannot fight: so they should 
not vote,” 

Seventh B.—Formerly, women were refused permis- 
sion to hold real estate, on the same ground. 

Eighth B.—Of the men examined for military duty 
during the Rebellion, more than a quarter were found 
unfit. Of journalists, preachers, physicians, and law- 
yers, the majority were as useless for warlike purposes 
as women. 

Ninth B.—Far more useless than the fighting women 
of Dahomey. 

Tenth B.—But of unskilled laborers only 348 in 
1,000; of tanners, 216in 1,000 ; of iron-workers, 189 in 
1,000 were disqualified. Is, then, the voting power to 
be taken away from lawyers and journalists, and con- 


| centrated on iron-workers, tanners, and unskilled labor- 
ers? We should do that, to be consistent. 

Ninth G.—The amount of it all is that woman must 
be enfranchised. 

Tenth G.—It is a mere question of time. 

first B.—Yes, she must be a slave or an equal. 
There is no middle ground, 

Second B.—Admit, in the slightest degree, her right 
to property or education, and she must have the ballot, 
to protect the one and use the other. 

Yourth B.—And there are no objections to this, ex- 
cept such as would equally hold against the whole 
theory of republican government. 

Fifth B.—Will the teacher now put this question to 
the school: OucHT WOMAN TO HAVE THE SUFFRAGE? 


THE LAST HYMN. 
BY MARIANNA FARNINGHAM, 


The Sabbath-day was ending, in a village by the sea, 

The uttered benediction touched the people, tenderly ; 

And they rose to face the sunset in the etrangely glowing West, 
And then hastened to their dwellings for God's blessed’ boon of rest. 


But they looked across the waters, and a storm came raging there, 
A fierce spirit moved above them, the wild spirit of the air,— 
And it lashed, and shook, and tore them, till they thundered, 
groaned, and boomed, 

And, alas! for any vessel in their yawning gulf entombed ! 


With the rough winds blowing round them, they seaward turned 
their eyes, 

And they saw, among the billows, a great ship fall and rise. 

Oh, it needed not a prophet to tell what the end must be,— 

For no ship could ride in safety near that shore, in such a sea. 


“ She has parted in the middle! Oh, the half of her goes down ! 
God have mercy! Is His heaven far to seek for those who drown ?” 


Lo! when next the white, shocked faces looked, with terror, on 
the sea, 


Only one last clinging figure on a spar was seen to be! 


Nearer the trembling watchers came the wreck, tossed by the wave, 
And the man still clung and floated, though no power on earth 
could save. 

* Could we get to him a message? Here’s the trumpet, shout 
away!” 

’T was the preacher’s hand that took it, and Oh, whatshould he say ? 
Any word of wisest sermon? “ Firstly?” “ Secondly?” Ah! no, 
There was but one thing to utter in that awful hour of wo; 

So he shouted through the trumpet, “ Loox To Jesus!” Can 
you hear ?” 

And “Aye, aye, sir /" rang the answer o’er the waters, loud and clear. 


Then they listened. “ He is singing ! ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’” 

And the winds brought back the echo, “ While the waters near 

me roll.” 

Strange, indeed, it was, to hear him,—“ Till the storm of life be 
past, 

Singing bravely o'er the waters, “Oh; receive my soul at last !” 

He could have no other refuge ! “ Hangs my helpless soul on Thee! 

Leave, Oh, leave me not ” 

The singer dropped at last into the sea! 

And the watchers, looking upward through their eyes by tears 
made dim, 

Said, “ He passed to be with Jesus in the singing of that hymn,’ 


THE SQUIRREL. 
(A Recitation for Two.) 


Question. Answer. 
Deep in the russet woods, Ah, ’tis the Squirrel gay, 
Or in the upland sun, The Black, Red, Striped, or Gray, 
What whisking, furry brood Chipmunk or Chickaree, 


At home in the old Pine Tree, 
The Oak, or the Hickory. 
Down from the cold North- 
west, 

Marching their level best, 
The Michigan farmer’s pest, 
Come the long-whiskered troop, 
Scared by the Owlet’s whoop.— 

Far in Prairie du Chien 
Stretches the dotted plain. 
Sentinels nimble, vain 
Topping each tiny hut, 
Village like Lilliput. 
From Florida’s cypress glade, 
From Canada’s fir-tree shade, 
To the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
Frisking their lively way, 
Roam the Sciuridae_ ree, 


Cracking their husky food, 

On thrifty errands run, 
Working till work is done,— 

Snoozing in cosy nests, 

Their cuddling young close 

prest,— 

To each warm, silky breast ; 
Peering from hollow tree, 
Glancing out warily,— 

Skimming along the wall,— 

Scaling the beech-tree tall,— 

Resting on bushy tail,— 

Scenting on sweet-nut trail,— 
Their sharp incisors set 
In the acorn, green and wet? 


A jocund company, 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Hindergarten GPlessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY BE. P. PEABODY. 


VALEDICTORY OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
MESSENGER, 


In leaving the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION I am 
very glad to learn that my place is to be supplied by an “able 
kinderg&arten training teacher,” because such an one will advocate 
Froebel’s principles, methods, and materials, and make no attempt 
to misapply his ideas to any imaginary necessity of meeting the 
demands of American nature, as distinguished from any other na- 
tionality. My object in merging my periodical in THz JourNAL 
is attained, in having secured to such a department a permanent 
place in it; and in leaving it, I am content if there shall be no pre- 
tention of kindergarten training recognized permanently as gen- 
uine, by a journal which has the noble ambition to lead the educa- 
tion of the country, in the name of New England. 

In falling back upon my own little monthly, I meet the continu- 
ally expressed wishes of some hundreds of my former subscribers,— 
chiefly parents, —who have not been able to meet the larger expense 
of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, and have no immediate interest 
in any grade of education but the fundamental one of kindergar- 
ten, on which they are pleasedto consider me an oracle, A sys- 
tem growing out of principles so primary, admitting of no more 
compromise than the laws of motion, or the moral spirit of Christ, 
obviously needs an organ of its own, in order to have entire free- 
dom of criticism, as well as “freedom of prophesying.” Suum 
cuigue, 

The return of the Kindergarten Messenger to its old hermitage, 
does not mean war but peace,—an agreement to differ on a point 
which I think vital to Froebel’s reform, — the training of the 
teachers. ELIZABETH Pgasopy, 

Cambridge, Dec. 26, 1876. : 


A CITY SET ON A HILL, 


The highest water-mark which the cause of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten has attained in America, —indeed in the world, — is to be 
seen in a small village in New England, where an eminent inhab- 
itant (who insists that his name shall not be published), has con- 
ceived the idea of educating all the children of the town under 
seven years of age, 

We must give the history of this best enterprise of the past 
year, by way of suggestion to other public-spirited persons, in pos- 
session of wealth that they purpose to devote to education. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the National Bureau of Education, from 
ten to twelve millions are given away every year in the United 
States by bequest or otherwise, for purposes of education, often 
quite undefined, besides all the government appropriations for 
public schools, and money paid for private instruction. 

Last November (1876) this gentleman invited a person devoted 
to propogating Froebel’s system to make him a week's visit, and 
meet the inhabitants of the place, in a town hall in which they 
- were accustomed to assemble for enjoyment and instruction, and 

have an informal conference on the subject of kindergarten. There 
was so much interest aroused, that there grew to be five of these 
conferences, besides visits and conversations with individual 
mothers ; and the gentleman said that if a thoroughly competent 
and interested kindergartner could be had, he would invite her 
into his own house, give up his largest parlor for the kindergarten, 
and pay her a reasonable salary. Just such a person as he desired 
was found, teaching what she ca!led a Froebel nursery,—children 
three and four years old,—which she should call a kindergarten 
when her daughter, who was studying with Miss Garland, should 
graduate and join her. Our friend invited this lady to take her 
whole family into his house, and made himself a boarder, reserv- 
ing three rooms for himself and confidential servant, He then 
put forth a modest prospectus, saying that whoever could afford or 
wished to pay for their children might do so, determining the same 
without reference to what others paid, or what was the price in 
other places. The rest of the expense he would bear himself, 
and he wished all the children of three and four years old in the 
place to come and join his own grandchildren, The next spring 
he offered a salary to the daughter, who had graduated, and in- 
vited the rest of the children of the town under seven years, rich 
and poor, black and white ; for it was found that the method re- 
fined the manners and speech of all the children aé once, the kin- 
dergartner was so happy in her profound knowledge of Froebel’s 
ideas, her motherly tenderness, and practical tact. The numbers 
now increased so that it was necessary to take the town hall and 
its ante-rooms for the two kindergartens, and to engage another 
trained and experienced graduate of Miss Garland’s school, and 
subsequently still another ; and he selected for the fourth a Roman 
_ Catholic, who had been trained by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, because he 
wanted the Roman Catholics of the town to feel sure there would 
be no sectarian teaching, which, of course, would be absurd in the 
case of little children, whose religion must needs be of that broad- 
est kind in which all churches agree : practical love of each other 
and of their elders, with recognition of the dear Father of us all. 

After the perfect success of last winter and spring, the blessed old 

man was encouraged to go further, and he erected a building of 


three stories (with large halls and ante-rooms, — warmed all over 
by a furnace, and with hot and cold water in every story), ona 
beautiful sunshiny spot, with hills as a prospect all around, and 
grounds for out door play and gardening ; there is every accom- 
modation for a winter garden in the large, low, sunny window- 
seats, where the smallest children can take care of their plants. 
For after their own little fancy-work and manufactures, the plant- 
world affords the most suitable means for object-learning in the kin. 
dergarten, 

There is one thing more. The head kindergartner, who is a 
fitting coadjutor with this public benefactor, has gathered to a 
weekly meeting all the mothers who can come, to impart to them 
the ideas and moral scope of Froebel’s method ; and these come 
to her baby-class to observe and assist (at least two every day). 
For the plan is to thoroughly convince all the people that this is 
the first step of all education, the indispensable preparation of 
heart, mind, and habit of action, for the school education, which 
will prove of immensely more advantage, when it is built upon 
this foundation, When this end is gained, this wise man will give 
all the property and fixtures to the town, on the condition that in 
future they will pay the salaries which will be fewer if mothers as- 
sist, This they can do at the cost of but two or three weeks in 
the year, which will have its overpayment in their enjoyment of the 
work, and the high culture that it will give themselves, who thus 
can make the home life conform. Is there not, in nearly every 
town, some one who has more money than is needful to his heirs, who 
can make himself the benefactor of thé whole coming generation, 
and (to use Froebel’s own expression) “grow the new men” of 
our country’s future ? 

One noble woman has given to one great city in the West, that 
knowledge of Froebel’s system which only a good kindergarten 
can give, and in three years has gradually brought the school 
board to the point of ordering tweny-six kindergartens, and paying 
twenty-six salaries to trained teachers, while a hundred volunteers 
give the assistance necessary, where]there are large numbers, 
Who will do for their cities, what Miss Blow has done for St. 
Louis? 


RELIABLE TRAINING - SCHOOLS FOR KINDER: 
GARTNERS. 


' Having been asked, by several subscribers, to indicate the sev- 
eral characteristics of the training-schools for kindergartners that I 
recommend, I will say: 

Mrs. Kraus Boelte (1266-8 Broadway, N. Y.), has the advantage 
of having been, for three years, the personal pupil of her dear friend, 
Froebel’s widow ; and for several years the assistant, as partner, 
of Madame Rougé, in London. She went into the work in a per- 
fectly disinterested enthusiasm, at the risk, though it did not prove 
the loss, of her social position in aristocratic Germany. 


Miss Garland and Miss Weston (at 52 Chestnut street, Boston) 
were a long time teachers of high repute in other departments of 
education before giving themselves up, from conviction of its being 
a radical reform, to Froebel’s system. In their school there is 
given also a course of lectures on Physiology, and care of children’s 
health, by Mrs. Safford Blake; and on the religious culture of 
children, by Miss Peabody, who also does the same thing in the 
training-school of Mrs, Gardner and Miss Rust (154 West Con- 
cord street, Boston.) Mrs. Gardner is a pupil of Misses Garland 
and Weston’s school, and has the advantage of being a mother her- 
self besides. 


This same advantage (of being a mother) is also shared by Mrs. 
John Ogden, wife of the principal of the Central Normal School 
of Worthington, Ohio, where, in the first week of April, every 
year, she begins her term of normal training ; and here the price 
of good board ($3.25 a week at the Normal Hall), makes it more 
economical to go than elsewhere. Mrs. Ogden had, previous to 
her study of Froebel, long and wide experience in teaching in the 
West before she was married, and was skillful in the Oswego sys- 
tem of object-teaching. She received her diploma from Miss Gar- 
land. My own personal observation of the work of the successful 
kindergartners who have received full diplomas from the above 
schools, verifies the sanction of those diplomas entirely. 


Miss Blow, the first pupil of Mrs. Kraus Boelte, has to show, for 
her trophy, the 26 public kindergartens of St. Louis, whose princi- 
pals were trained by her and supervised in their first two years of 
kindergartening. Miss Blow’s training-school, as well as kinder- 
garten, was gratu:tous, as, in addition to her enthusiastic devotion 
to the reform, and highest culture of her exceptional ability, she 
was possessed of leisure, wealth, and health, She has just left St. 
Louis for Europe, for some years, and there seems to be no training 
in St. Louis now but by apprenticeship, which can not be ade- 
quate to train profoundly. The hundred volunteer assistants in 
the St. Louis kindergartens, who are learning by apprenticeship, 
should make themselves into a society for reading together kinder- 
garten literature and writing abstracts and essays. Kindergarten- 
ing is a philosophy and a religion, and not mainly a means of get- 
ting a living; though spiritual teachers, according to St. Paul, are 
“ worthy of their hire,” and should have pay. 

Another reliable trainer is-Miss Marwedel, late of Wash- 
Ington, where she educated some good kindergartners whom 
she has left behind her, as well as a beautiful kindergarten. 


She herself has gone to Los Angelos, Cal., and begun both kin- 


dergarten and training-school in that most beautiful region, under 
most friendly auspices, 

The Misses Curtis, one of whom was a pupil of Mrs. Kriege 
and one of Miss Garland, are both experienced and successful 
kindergartners, who contemplate opening a training-school in an- 
other part of California) They are now at Falls Mills, Shasta 
county, | 

In October of this year, two of the best pupils of Mrs. 
Ogden, who have had several years of successful kindergar- 
tens in Chicago, and one of whom, Mrs. Putnam, is a mother, 
and Miss Sara Eddy, have opened a training-school in the Athe- 
num, which I have every reason to bope and trust will prove an 
adequate one. They are assisted by Miss Josephine Jarvis, a de- 
voted student of Froebel, who has translated Froebel’s Pedagogics 
(posthumous), and his A/sitter-Spiel und Kose-Lieder, which I trust 
we shall soon see in print. 

Finally, there are the training classes and mother’s classes of W. 
N. Hailman, in Milwaukee, Wis. This gentleman studied Froe- 
bel’s system in Zurich, Switzerland, where are many excellent 
kindergartens, and has made great sacrifices to spread the system 
throughout the German-American schools in this country ; having 
gratuitously trained many kindergartners. In February he will 
open a training-class in Milwaukee, in the English language, and 
we trust that not only embryo kindergartners, but the primary teach- 
ers of Milwaukee will attend it, or at least attend his mother’s class ; 
for a late article in the School Bulletin of December, published in 
New York, tells the story of the death on the spot of a child of 
seven years old, in a Milwaukee school, occasioned by a punish- 
ment administered there by a primary-school teacher, wko herselt 
explained it as “the result of great nervous excitement, and his 
efforts to restrain his grief. He was heated when he came back 
with his slate” (he had been sent home for it) “and was nervous 
all the morning until he was called up for punishment, He gave 
one or two sobs, and fell back, dead.” The commentator on this 
frightful event says, that “his teacher, Miss S, W. Chapman, ob- 
served that he was making a noise and diverting the attention of the 
other children. (!) She called him up and_gave him four! or five 
light blows upon the hand with a rattan, when he fell into a fit and 
died ;” and subsequently adds, “the warring young teachers 
should take from these examples” (three are given), “is not that 
corporal punishment should be abolished, but that teachers should 
know something beyond the rules for grading and a few general 
principals in pedagogy ; should know one’s boys and girls as indi 
viduals, and treat each according to the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish him from those about him.” “ The punishment adminis- 
istered by Miss Chapman was proper and moderate in itself. 
(!) Her fault lay in not knowing the boy’s peculiar organization, 
and not recognizing the nervous condition in which he was at the 
ptime. Slerbert Booth died of a broken heart. A boy capable of 
that, needed no corporal punishment, while for the boy next to him 
it might be the very thing needed,” (1! 1) 

And this is the gentle way of speaking of a case of manslaughter 
(to characterize it mildly), that ought to rouse a world-wide move- 
ment in the adult generation, to substitute for the time-honored 
system of coercive and vindictive management of childhood, through 
bodily pain, a profoundly humane and adequate method of re- 
ceiving the little children in the name of Him who says whosoever 
does so is receiving Him, 

We cannot but pity Miss Chapman, with the memory on her 
conscience of this deed, the logical result of the prevailing system 
in which she was educated. And we would suggest to her that it 
would be an appropriate expiation, giving to herself a-sense of be- 
ing forgiven her sin by the Great Educator of the race, if she were 
to exert herself to get all the primary teachers in Milwaukee to 
attend Mr. Hailman’s lectures, and learn the principles of moral 
education, given to mankind by the great prophet and saviour of 
childhood, Friedrich Froebel, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE history of the Baroness Marenholtz, since she undertook 
the apostelate of Froebel’s system, has been of a constant war 
against the deteriorations and corruptions and misconceptions 
of Froebel’s ideas, She speaks, in her Aducation by Work, pub- 
lished in 1859, of the inadequacy of the teachers trained after 
Froebel’s death, as causing most of the objections made to his 
system, which, when carried out perfectly, always justifies itself. 
To remedy this evil, the roebel Stiflung was founded at Dresden 
in 1872, with its array of professors, at which the baroness gives 
lectures every week. 

Ifer latest strife has been, and is, with Goldammer, of Berlin, 
who published a kindergarten manual which she had projected 
publishing alone, but “ relinquished in his favor, out of pure kind- 
ness to him, as she evinced by the fact of herself paying most 
of the expenses of publication” (so says Die Ersichung der Gegen- 


wart), “but without consulting her, he has published subsequent 
editions with additions and alterations, that proved he did not un- 
derstand the idea of the method, and she has entered a suit against 
him, on the ground of injury done to the cause, by destroying the 
simpl'city of the pro es-es, At this, Goldammer has made a vio- 
lent manifesto against the baroness, which, on the other hand, has 
called forth a defense of her, signed by fifty of the first educators 
of Germany, headed by Dr. Benfry, and including the most impor- 
tant members of Die Aligemein- Verein, whose chairman is J, G. 
Fichte, professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Stuttgart, 
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Written Examinations. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—3IST PRELIMINARY 
ACADEMIC EXAMINATION.—FIRST GRAMMAR SESSION. 


Into what classes are simple words divided with reference to 
their (1), (2), (3), number of syllables; (4), (5) formation; (6)-(13) 
use in sentences ? 

(14) Give the singular of men, teeth, mice. 

How are adjectives regularly compared to express degrees of 
comparison (15) below the positive (or of diminution), and (16), 
(17), above the positive (or of increase) ? 

(18)-(20) Give examples of comparison to illustrate answers 
(15)-(17). 

(21) What modification have some adverbs ? 

(22) From what other_class of words are many adverbs derived ? 

(23) Mention four general classes of adverbs. 

(24)-(26) Mention three kinds of pronouns, and give a defiti- 
tion of each kind, 
~ (27)-(32) Write the objective singular of each simple prono 
whose form is varied by declension, and after each of these objec- 
tives write a sentence containing it. 

(33)-(35) Which of the pronouns indicate, by their form, the 
gender of their antecedent nouns ? 

(36) To what parts of speech do cases belong? 

(37), (38) What classes of words do not admit of a passive 
voice (or form)? 

(39) Define the subjunctive mood. 

(40)-(42) Which moods cannot be used in asking questions ? 

(43)-(46) Which tenses employ auxiliaries ? 

(47) What tense must be used to denote that a certain event 
will preoede some other event referred to? 

What parts of speech (or kinds of words) are needed to com- 
plete the following sentences : 

(48) It must be done———to-day to-morrow. 

(49) Live-———peace———al] men. 

(50)-(52) What three principal statements are included in the 
following sentence (including auxiliaries, of course, with their 
principal verbs) : 

(53)-(64) The dest authors should be read by the student, that he 
may ‘hus insensibly acguire a grace and refinement of expression 
which no arbitrary rules can give.” 

Correct the following examples of false syntax, and give the 
reason for the correction, and the syntax of the corrected word 
in each; 

(65), (66) He is to be married to I don’t know who. 

(67), (68) Generation after generation pass away. 

(69), (70) Young’s “ Night Thoughts” are a gloomy but in- 
structive poem. 

(71), (72) On that occasion neither he nor I were consulted. 

(73), (74) Which is the largest number, — the minuend or the 
subt rahend ? 

(75), (76) Pitt was the pillar who upheld the State. 

(77), (78) Our teacher told us that air had weight. 

(79), (80) I intended to have written to him. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

(t) Which oceans extend across three zones ; and (2) what are 
the names of the those zones? 

Mention (3) two grand divisions and (4) two large islands that 
are crossed by the equator. 

(5) -(7) What three large bodies of land are crossed by the 
tropic of Capricorn ? 

(8) How many degrees from Greenwich is the middle meridian 
of the western hemisphere? 

(9)-(11) What are the three principal divisions of North 
America? 

(12) Which is the wider: the Atlantic or the Pacific side of the 
United States ? 

(13) Mention five large bays and gulfs along the Atlantic side of 
North America. 

(18) Which ocean is most interspersed with islands ? 

(19) What recently acquired territory of the United States ex- 
tends eastward from Behring’s Strait to British America? 

(20), (21) Which two of the United States extend farthest 
South, and (22) what one farthest north ? 

(23) What river forms part of the N. E. boundary of the U. S.; 
and (24) what river forms part of the S. W. boundary ? 

(25) What city on the north shore of Lake Ontario? 

(26)-(34) What States are adjacent to Tennessee ? 

(34)-(36) What countries (excluding islands) of Europe are 
either wholly or partly west of the meridian of Greenwich ? 

(37) In what direction is Ceylon from Japan ? 

(38) What gulf is connected with the Arabian sea? 

(39) Under what government is the country between the Med- 
itterranean and Black Sea? 

(40) What great mountain chain north of India? 


" Iris a heavy misfortune to the Froebel society of London, that 
it has lost by death, its venerable member, J. R. Payne, professor 
of the Science of Education in the College of Preceptors in Lon- 
wre bp tomy on “ Froebel and his System,” and “ Principles 

ucation,” and “ Programme of Studies for his Class of Teach- 
ers,” have been republished by E. ‘Steger of New York.” No 


ciated the Froebel’s reform, 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN.—The winter term of the Kimball Union Academy 
opens with over ninety students, This number is larger than for 
any other winter term since 1872. The students are spoken of as 
a very earnest class of ladies and gentlemen. 


HANovER. — The public schools are doing splendidly: Mr. 
Lewis Parkhurst, in the upper department, being especially suc- 
cessful, while Miss Mattie Benton maintains her reputation as a 
teacher in the primary. The number in attendance has been so 
large that a suitable number has been taken from each, and an in- 
termediate department formed, with Miss Julia Clarke, teacher. 


CaNnpDIA.—Mr. Edmund Vittum, of the junior class, Dartmouth 
College, opened his second term of high school, Monday, Dec, 11. 
His abilities as an instructor were made very apparent in the rapid 
advancement of those who were under his care one year ago; and 
the friends of education feel very happy in being able to secure 
his services for the present winter term. The school numbers 
nearly eighty pupils, between the ages of twelve and twenty years, 
and includes the larger number of those who made up last win- 
ter’s school. 

Keene. — A teachers’ association has recently been formed in 
this city. It has the sympathy and codperation of the board of 
education and superintendent of schools. The officers are as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. W. H. Eaton, who is chairman of the board ; 
vice-president, D. W. Gilbert; secretary, Miss E. M. Taft. The 
objects in view are mutual benefit and » move thorough unifica- 
tion of methods in the schools. At the second meeting there was 
a good attendance, notwithstanding the severity of the weather. 
The subject of the evening was “ Reading.” We wish the enter- 
prise abundant success, 

WHITEFIELD. — The schools commenced Monday, Dec. 11, 
under the supervision of Mr. Hoyt, with a full attendance. 


VERMONT. 
— There are 70 stndents in Black River Academy, Ludlow, this 
term. 
— The Central School, West Burke, has opened the present 
term with 70 scholars. Charles Marshall is principal, and has 
one assistant. 
— The Union schoolhouse, Northfield, was destroyed by fire in 
February last. It has been rebuilt, and is much improved in all 
of its appointments. The new building is 90 x 58 feet, two stories, 
surmounted by a handsome belfry. Arthur W. Blair, A.M., is 
principal, aided by six female assistants. The school has 310 pu- 
pils, and fs in an excellent condition. 
— The Burr atid Burton Seminary, Manchester, has opened its 
winter term under the most favorable auspices. 
— The Milton Graded School opened with an attendance of 
125 pupils. Mrs. L. W. Landon is the preceptress, Miss Mason 
assistant, and Miss Kinney in the primary department, 
— The South Royalton schools opened the winter term with 
37 pupils in the grammar department and 25 in the primary. 
— The winter term of school at the Corner (Worcester) com- 
menced Monday of last week, under the instruction of Ivers 
Bachelder, of South Woodbury. 
— The winter term of Barre Academy opened with about 80 
students. 
— The East Hardwick school commenced with Miss C. Fay as 
teacher in the primary, and J. Smalley in the graded school. 
— Miss Colley, formerly of Lynn, Mass., will have charge of 
the primary schools, Lyndonville, and Mr. King of the higher de- 
partments. 
— The Graded School is to be thoroughly classified, and the 
number of teachers reduced to three for the present term. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Horace P. Wakefield, Superintendent of the State Primary 
Schools at Monson, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
Dec. 31. The executive council have accepted the same. His 
successor will be named soon. 

— The Boston school committee have given a second hearing 
on the subject of hygiene in the public schools. The course of 
instruction at the evening high school will embrace bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, French, English grammar, and penmanship after the 
first of January. 

-— Miss Penniman, head-assistant in the Shurtleff School, has 
been presented with three handsomely.boand volumes of Pres- 
cott’s “ History of Mexico” and a volume of Bryant’s poems, by 
her first-class scholars. 

— The annual meeting of the directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction will be held in City Hall on Saturday of next 
week. 

— Mrs. Fanny G. Hotchkin, widow of Rev. John Hotchkin, 
long principal of Lenox Academy, died at her home in Lenox, re- 
cently, aged 81. 

— There has been added to the Museum of the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science, Boston, a collection of articles from China, pre- 
sented. by Hon. J. L. Hammond, and received from the Centen- 


man in so thoroughly understood and appre: nial Exhibition at Philadelphia through the +x Institute. The 


mogt interesting and valuable portion represents the materia med. 
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ica of China, being a collection of some three hundred drugs and 
medicines, many of them strange and curious, used by the native 
doctors. 

— Barre Academy, one of the oldest and best of the State’s 
preparatory schools, has had no other support for years than the 
tuition fees, though regularly graduating classes. There is now 
being made an effort to raise a fund of $15 000. 

— The statistics of the year, to be embodied in the forthcom. 
ing report’of the State Board of Education, are very encouraging. 
There is reported an increase in the length of terms in the pub- 
lic schools, an increase in the number of children enumerated, in 
the number registered, in the average attendance, in the number 
of‘ experienced teachers employed, and in the number of new 
schoolhouses built. While there have been more schoolhouses 
built by five, the cost has been less by about $40,000, showing 
greater economy and doubtless as good accommodations as were 
given last year for more money. The whole amount expended for 
public schools is $1,529,181, of which more than one million was 
for teachers’ wages; and yet the average wages of teachers, bot 
male and female, have fallen off. ’ 


RHODE ISLAND, 

INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will be held at Prov- 
idence, Jan. 11, 12, and 13, 1876. Full particulars of the meeting 
will be given in the next issue of the JourNAL. 


PROVIDENCE.—Meeting of the Superintendents of Public Schools. 
—At a meeting of the Superintendents of Schools the following 
question was discussed : “ Do the legal powers of school commit- 
tees, superintendents, and trustees necessarily interfere one with 
another, or with the largest and best results of school work.” Rev. 
Mr. Tillinghast opened the discussion by rehearsing the legal pow- 
ers of the different school officers. Concerning the superintend- 
ents, he did not see that they had any legal powers, except those 
conferred by the work assigned to them on the part of school com- 
mittees. Of the school committees he remarked that some of 
them seemed to think that they had more power than the gov- 
ernor, but above them was another and higher power, viz., that of 
the commissioner. In his opinion the chief power in school mat- 
ters of this State was in the hands of this latter office, and he was 
happy to know that the present incumbent of it exercises his au- 
thority, though sometimes reluctantly, yet always wisely. Mr. 
Fitz then gave some illustrations of the interference of the powers 
of school officers one with another, and with the best interests of 
the schools. Trustees claim the power of commencing ahd Cclos- 
ing the terms of schools. This power they often exercise for their 
own convenience, rather than for the public good. School commit- 
tees, in some instances, interfere with other officers and hinder the 
cause of sound education, which includes moral as well as intellect- 
ual culture. They override the decisions, even of commissioners, 
usurping powers which the law does not confer upon them, Su- 
perintendent White, of Woonsocket, asked if trustees had a right 
to take a certificate of a lower grade and use it for a higher. The 
commissioner, in reply, remarked that committees could limit and 
explain their certificates, or classify them. The changing of 
teachers from one grade to another, however, he regarded as com- 
ing rather within the province of the committee than the trustee. 
Mr. White also proposed an inquiry concerning the custody of 
school buildings during school hours, especially at noon-time, The 
result of the discussion was that all present acknowledged that 
there was a jostling among school officers which was injurious to 
the schools. Remarks were made by Superintendents Tucker of 
Charlestown, Andrews of Bristol, and Dexter of Warren. 

Superintendent White called attention to the following pledge, 
to which he secured the signatures of all interested in Woonsocket : 


“We, the subscribers, manufacturers and employers in the 
State of Rhode Island, desirous of securing to the children and 
youth of this State the enjoyment of better educational facilities, 
do hereby agree that, on and after the first of April, 1877, in con- 
formity to the requirement of the statute law of the State, we will 
not furnish employment to any such minor child who shall not 
present a certificate of such attendance at school, signed either by 
the school committee of the town, or by some person authorized 
by them; provided, that the above agreement shall not be bind- 
ing unless it shall be universally signed throughout the State.” 


Mr. White thought the present an excellent time for circulating 
this pledge. Eight thousand children between five and fifteen years 
of age are reported in the mills of this State. 


Mowry and Goff’s School Examination. — The fall term of 
Mowry and Goff ’s High School, on Snow street, closed Dec, 22, 
with a public examination. The morning hour was spent in a re- 
view of the term’s work in study. At 11 o’clock the scholars were 
summoned into the drill-raom, and donning their belts and caps, 
fell into line, forming four complete companies. General Dennis, 
their military instructor, then put the command through a thor- 
ough drill, concluding with the dress parade, in all of which the 
scholars acquitted themselves finely. The concluding exercises 
were held in the hall, at which time several fine declamations 
were rendered, interspersed with vocal music under the direction 
of Mr. B. W. Hood. The principal, Mr. MoWry, made a few 
pleasant remarks, pronouncing the closing term an unusually 
brilliant one, and wished all present a “Merry Christmas.” The 
examination was satisfactory in every respect, and was evidently a 
source of much pleasure to both scholars and teachers. 


= An evening school has been organized at Carolina_ Mills, 
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with Abel Tanner, Wm. F. Tucker, and W. T. Collins, as teach- 
ers, with over fifty scholars. At Clark's Village, two miles dis- 
tant from Carolina, the same teachers, assisted by John Holden, 
are also instructing evening classes. Each school holds two even- 
ing sessions a week. 

— Mr. Mason, who teaches the Warren evening school, is giving 
perfect satisfaction, and the school is regarded by the committee 
as a decided success, There are probably but few towns in the 
State where the native American children are more fully repre- 
sented in the schools, and fewer still where the young people of 
this class are more intelligent than those in Warren. I. F. Cady, 
Esq., who was so many years the principal of our high school, and 
was justly regarded as a most excellent teacher, has left his im- 
press in this respect upon very many of the young ladies and 
gentlemen among us. 

— Westerly has teachers’ meeting once in each fortitight. A 
good evidence of earnest teachers and good schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford County Teachers’ Association. 

The fifth meeting of the Hartford County Teachers’ Association 
was held at the hall of the Brown School, I. N. Carleton, President. 
The following list of officers was elected for the next year: Presi- 
dent, D. P. Corbin; Vice-Presidents, C. L. Ames, Miss C. E. Bush, 
Miss Abby Henry, and Joseph Hall; Executive Committee, Wm. 
B. Dwight, F. F. Barrows, Joseph S. Stockwell, B. F. Eaton, F. 
McE. Drake; Secretary and Treasurer, P. H. Pearl, 

Miss Jennie Atwood, of the Normal School, then read a paper 

.on “ Definitions and Statements in Arithmetic,” which, among 
other matters, treated of the various definitions of “ number,” “a 
fraction,” and of the usual explanations of the rules for finding 
square and cubic contents. 

Mr. Morse did not like, and did not use, many of the accepted 
definitions. He did not think so highly of the results usually ex- 
pected as an end in study, as of the disciplinary power of work. 
Sometimes a pupil may get a wrong answer in arithmetic with 
more benefit to him than many get in securing the right answer- 
We underestimate the want of clear ideas in children. We need 
to work vigorously in the direction of clear conception. 

Professor Dwight thought the school definitions in such stand. 
ard arithmetics as Davies’ are simple and not specially guarded 
against implied errors; there should be a more careful definition, 
but care must be taken not to be too nice and precise, for children 
are incapable of understanding and following these refinements. 
Children need short and sufficiently accurate rules, that will do for 
rules in counting-rooms and 

Mr. Graves spoke in favor of giving the children a practical 
business understanding of arithmetic, not its metaphysics. 

Mr. Barrows had lost some of his former interest in definitions, 
and was more disposed, now, to emphasize correct processes. 

Miss Harris spoke of the necessity of correct definitions. The 
sooner we get them, the sooner we shall improve results. She 
commended the paper of Miss Atwood. In answer to a question 
by Mr. Pearl, about duodecimals, she said she would not first teach 


- primes and seconds, but 12ths and 144ths, and afterward the short 


names. Her suggestions were received with evident interest. 

Mr. Barrows brought out an important point in the explanation 
of many problems, namely, substitution ; ¢. g., at $10 per bbl., how 
many barrels would be bought for $30? Ans.—As many barrels 
as ten is contained /imes in 30—viz., 3 times —an abstract num- 
ber. Then for 3, an abstract number, substitute 3 barrels, a con- 
crete number. 

Concerning the difficulty of giving children an idea of surface, 
which has no depth or thickness, Miss Harris sometimes illustrates 
the definition by showing pupils the flat side of a sheet of paper, 
and telling them that all they see is surface. They cannot see into 
the paper. 

Mr. Barrows closed the forenoon discussion by a criticism of the 
loose phraseology of our current problems ia bank discount — es- 
pecially of the terms “ due” and “ payable.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Corbin read a long list of errors in the 
statements in Colton’s Geography (1874), now in general use in the 
city and in some of the towns of this county. He commended the 
publishers’ efforts to perfect the Geography, which has been largely 
done in the new (’76) edition, which is, however, not available to 
a large majority of pupils who have the older editions. 

There was further discussion, and, in closing, the meeting voted 
to adopt “ methods of forming integrity of character in pupils” as 
one subject for consideration at the next meeting, which will be 
held in the latter part of February. 


GEORGIA. 

Pusiic ScHoois. — There are good public schools, well-graded, 
well-managed, and well-taught, in the five principal cities of this 
State, namely, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Macon, and Columbus. 
In all these cities, and throughout the State, the same provision is 
made for the colored children as for the white. In Atlanta there 
are four white grammar schools and three colored. The schools 
in these cities are maintained almost entirely by taxes levied by the 
cities, the State appropriation being insufficient to support the 
schools for more than about two months. The schools of Atlanta 
cost last year $47,174.58, while the amount received from the State 


was $5,785.75. | 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. —In all the smaller cities, towns, and vil- 
lages of the State there are good private schools, but they are not 
in a prosperous condition financially. This is owing partly to the 
extreme poverty of the people of the State, and in part toa general 
expectation of a change to the public school system. There is a 
good school law in the State, lacking only a sufficient appropriation. 
This the friends of education hope will soon be made. Popular 
sentiment is growing, not rapidly, but steadily, in favor of the pub- 
lic school policy, as the only method of reaching and securing the 
education of the whole people. 

SAVANNAH. — The schools of Savannah have suffered, with all 
the other interests of that beautiful city, from the deadly plague of 
the past summer. They were opened on the 5th of December, in- 
stead of the first Monday of October, the usual time of opening. 
These schools are the oldest public schools in the State, and are 
excellent schools. The teachers are experienced, skillful, and pro- 
gressive; and the superintendent, Mr. W. H. Baker, is one of the 
best in the South. é M. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. — VACATION, — ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCI- 
ATION.—SECTIONS OR NO SECTIONS.—SOCIETY 
OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS.— FRANCIS HANFORD, 
—WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY OUR CHICAGO CORRESPONDENT, 


The work of this term of the Chicago schools is drawing toa 
close. The Christmas vacation begins at the end of this week, and 
continues this year- for two weeks. Then will be witnessed the 
marvelously prompt dispersion of our corps of teachers which at 
every vacation rejoices the boy and disheartens the boarding- 
house keeper; for a great many of the teachers have friends out 
of town and relatives whom they are wont to gladden by their 
presence on occasions of this kind. 

The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, held this year 
at Champaign, will be a source of attraction to the more ambitious 
teachers. A fine feast of pedagogical good things is suggested 
by the programme. There are papers announced by Superin- 
tendent Rickard, of Chicago, on “ Moral Instruction in the 
Schools,” and by Superintendent Harris, of St. Louis, on “ Cen- 
tennial Lessons.” There is also a lecture announced by the cel- 
ebrated and eloquent Prof. Swing of Chicago. , Plentifal discussion 
of important topics is promised, and the leading speakers therein 


have been carefully selected throughout the State, so that there is 
a prospect of well-considered utterances. Provision is also made 
for impromptu debates in the general sessions of the Association. 
State Superintendent Etter will lead in the discussion of needed 
changes in the laws relating to schools, and W. B. Rowell, of Au- 
rora, in that relating to instruction in natural sciences. The hon- 
ored names of S. H. White, Robert Allyn, Richard Edwards, 
John M. Gregory, and Newton Bateman, are also found upon the 
programme. The sessions are to be held“on the 27th, 28th, and 
29th of December: E. C. Hewett, president. 

It is a pity that the executive committee has not broken the en 

ervating and demoralizing custom of an organization of the As- 
sociation by sections: The wisdom afd propriety of such an 
organization are indispensable. It leads to waste and disorder. 
Members are tempted to wander about from one hall to another, 
getting here a little, there a little, and not much anywhere. The 
temptation to prepare sectional work on a narrow basis, smacking 
ef ruts and grooves, is almost irresistible to the average “ profes- 
sor.” The educational system of the State is a unit, and the col 
lege, high school, grammar school, intermediate school, and pri- 
mary school, are its component parts, and none of the good things 
of any section are without force, instruction, and application to 
all the other sections. We separate our work too much, and 
dwell with too much persistency upon the details of our own nar- 
row grade, Let the State and National Associations at their an- 
nual meetings banish the organization by sections, and come to- 
gether as members of a common calling, having a common work, 
guided by common principles, and giving common attention. 

The State of Illinois has two prominent educational associa- 
tions: The Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and The Society 
of School Principals of Illinois. The first is of course much the 
larger, and its annual meetings are held during the Christmas holi- 
days. The present is the twenty-third annual meeting. The 
Principal’s Society has been organized about nine years, and meets 
usually in the long vacation. The two Associations are by no 
means and in no sense rivals. The Principals’ Society aims at 
comparatively small and quiet meetings, at which plans, theories, 
and experiences may be talked over in an informal and prac- 
tical way. 

The Chicago board of education, at its meeting of December 
13, did the most graceful thing that has been done here in a long 
time. The late Francis Hanford, whose tragic death last August 
shocked the whole community, had borrowed a sum amounting to 
between eleven and twelve hundred dollars from what is known 
as the Relief Fund of the Board of Education, which, it will be 
remembered, was donated by the world to relieve suffering teach- 
ers and pupils after the great fire in 1871. This sum was very 
handsomely and properly donated to Mr. Hanford’s widow and 


family, by a vote that was to all intents and purposes unanimous, 


~ 


|] 
one member, who is an attorney connected with the defense of 
Sullivan, being excused {rom voting. 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association meets in executive ses- 
sion at Madison, Dec. 27 and 28. This Association holds semi- 
annual meetings. An excellent programme is published: The 
winter meeting is known in Wisconsin as the “working meeting” 
of the Association. In connection with this meeting Superin- 
tendent Searing has called a meeting of county superintendents 
to be held at the same place on the same days. The idea seems 
to prevail in Wisconsin that college men, teachers, and superin- 
tendents “are and of right ought to be” interested in each other’s 
work. Consequently their programme does not demand that those 
so interested shall be in their places at once. These winter meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin folks, at their beautiful capital, are occa- 
sions of great pleasure and profit to them. There will be no 
hea!thier or more useful gathering this year than that which meets 
at Madison under the presidency of President Park. 


Chicago, Dec. 20, 1876. HANNA, 


WISCONSIN. 

— A Wisconsin lady writes to the Woman's Journal as follows 
“ The fact is, that the young American girls are almost all deli- 
cate; many are confirmed invalids; many are dying in their first 
bloom every year. For myself, I have known, within the last 
five or six years, in a little village of two thousand inhabitants in 
Wisconsin, a dozen young ladies who have died, They have 
nearly all died of anemia, consumption, spinal meningitis, and 
similar diseases. Two were married and died within the year. 
But one or two of the number had received anything more than a 
common-school education. One or two were seamstresses, and 
one or two were farmers’ daughters. None of them had led a life 
of fashionable dissipation. I know another dozen to-day who are 
hopeless invalids. School causes would seem to have more to do 
with the ill health of these. One, lying now at the point of death, 
is a graduate of a female seminary, and has never known a well 
day since her graduation. Perhaps you will not wonder at this 
when I tell you that for the last term that she was in school she 
was not able to sit up to study, and prepared all her lessons in 
bed. Do you not think missionaries should be abroad in Wiseon- 
sin, with a special message to the heads of female seminaries ?” 


MINNESOTA. 
The advance sheets of Supt. Burt’s annual report are out, 
ready for distribution among the members of the legislature, and 


is an able and incisive document. Both the merits and defects of 
our school system are shown in their true light. 

He maintains the reasonableness-and justice of the present law, 
apportioning the school fund among the schools in propor: 
tion to the number of pupils actually enrolled. He urges 
the State tax should be apportioned throughout the State 
in the same way, instead of being returned to the districts 
where raised, thus carrying out the principle that the property of 
the State should educate the children of the State. 

Among the defects of the system he names, “ petty school dis- 
tricts,” “small and weak school,” “too many trustees,” the in- 
ability of county superintendents to “ raise the standard of schol- 
arship in teachers,” and “local option in petty districts.” 

The permanent school fund of the State is at present about 
$3 399,000; and the income from this, $219,848. The income from 
the State tax, of one mill tothe dollar, and from the special 
school tax is, $952,839. 

Some of the features of the school systems of Connecticut, 
New York, and Indiana are given. 

It is urged that the County Superintendents “shall be paid at a 
rate that will not disgrace their office when compared with other 
county offices.” 

The high schools, normal schools, and State university, are each 
carefully rev.ewed. 

The report of the State university gives an attendance last year 
of 267, of whom seventy-one were ladies, five were graduated, and 
there are twelve in the present senior class. 

The total enrollment in the normal department of the normal 
schools has been as follows: First Normal School, Winona, 302; 
Second Normal School, Mankato, 250; Third Normal School, St. 
Cloud, 213. 

Prof. O. C. John, of Manhato Normal School, suggests that 
“The State not only make tuition free but pay a portion of the ex- 
penses of promising young teachers, while pursuing their studies 
in the normal schools ;” that the faculty be empowered to reject 
unpromising applicants, and that “ there be a committee from each 
County, with County Superintendent as chairman, whose duty it 
shall be to examine and recommend pupils to the Normal School.” 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Pudblic Schools. — The report for November 
shows an enrollment of 2,732; tardy, 842. 

Austin.—Report for November: Enrolled, 370; not absent, 
175; not tardy, 340. 

FiLtmorE Co.—Miss Adah Taylor, a successful teacher, died 
at the residence of her father, in Preston, on the 12th inst. 

WINONA.—Mr. John Keyes, an old resident and member of 
the school board, died quite recently. 


The Fournal is always in the wit, A. 


Bedford College, Ind. 
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New Publications. 


A GRaMMAR SCHOOL History OF THE UNITED STArTEs, from 
the Discovery of America to the Present Time. By J. S. Black- 
burn, principal of the Potomac Academy of Alexandria, Va., 
and W. N. McDonald, A.M., principal of the Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. Baltimore: W. J. C. Delany & Co. ; 1876. 
This book, we presume, will find a ready sale at the South. It 

s the history of our country written from a Southern standpoint. 

In saying this we refer particularly to that portion of the work 

occupied with the War of the Rebellion, which is nearly one-fourth 

part of the whole. The authors disclaim any intention of giving 

_ Sectional views and partisan statements. But this part of the work 
was evidently written with a view to render it peculiarly accept- 
able to Southern minds which have not yet laid aside the old 
grudge occasioned by the war and its result, the abolition of slav- 
ery. In point of execution the work will compare favorably with 
many others of the kind that are well known. In the way of illus- 
trations it has several very good likenesses of distinguished states- 
men and generals, and also a number of maps showing the move- 
ment of armies, during the wars in which the United States have 
been engaged. At the close of the book is the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; the Constitution of the United States ; a Chrono- 
logical Record of Events; a Pronouncing Vocabulary ; and nu- 
merous tables, containing matter of interest in connection with the 
history of the country. 

THe SPLENDID ADVANTAGES OF BEING A WoMAN, and other 
Erratic Essays. By Charles J. Dunphie. New York: Lovell, 
Adams, Wesson, & Co. Price $1.75. 

The reader of these well-named “erratic” essays will find food for 
earnest thought, much to amuse, and some things to ruffle his com- 
mon-sense view of the topics treated. The writer has adhered to 
his text from Addison faithfully, that “ No matter in the world is 
so proper to write with as wildfire.” His essays on “ The Delights 
of Deception,” “Cheek,” “ The Art of Talking,” and many others, 
show that his pen was heated to a white heat with pyrotechnic 
brain-fire. Some of our lady friends rejoice that this man-essayist 
has none of the “splendid advantages” of belonging to their sex. 


EpvUCATIONAL REMINISCENCES AND SUGGESTIONS. By Catherine] and authorship of all the articles from the first number in 1857 | many teachers to their well filled store. 
down to the present time. During the early years of the Adantic 


E. Beecher, New York: J. B. Ford & Co. Price $1.00. 


otic, and dramatic selections, for reading clubs, school declama- 
tions, and home entertainments, combining the selections published 
in Reading Club, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. It contains a variety of readable 
pieces wisely chosen and well adapted for home and school read- 
ing and declamation, Teachers can recommend its use. A good 
holiday book. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston ; price $1.00. 

Lee & Shepard also publish Young Folks Public and Parlor 
Readings. Edited by Lewis B. Monroe. Price $1.50. This book 
is the fourth in the series which Professor Monroe has given to the 
public, and is adapted to young persons from ten to sixteen years 
of age. - In these days, when good reading is a necessity as well as 
an accomplishment, it is of great importance to have the best 
specimens of literature for the improvement as well as the enter- 
tainment of children and adults. The editor has a true love for 
good things in the reading class, and as he knows his own wants 
and the value of true expression, he can minister to the wants of 
other readers. The collection before us is new and fresh. The 
pieces are from the best English and American authors, and will 
aid in the cultivation of tastes for a larger reading of the same 
authors. This volume will be welcomed by all of Prof. Monroe’s 
friénds, and their name is legion. 


— Geo, M. Baker, the successful author of several work for 
amateur dramatists and for schools has Handy Dramas for the 
holiday sale. It contains “‘ The Flower of the Family,” a comedy in 
three acts; “A Mysterious Disappearance,” farce, one act; 
“Above the Clouds,” drama, two acts; “Shall our Mothers 
Vote ?” farce, one act ; “ Paddie Your Own Canoe,” farce, one act ; 
“One liundred Years Ago,” drama, two acts; “ The Little 
Brown Jug,” drama, three acts; and “Seeing the Elephant,” 
farce, one act. The author's sixth volume will meet with a hearty 
reception, as several of the plays are new and well adapted to 
school and other amateur performers, The subjects treated are 
popular, the style is entertaining, and the parts can be carried out 
with little expense. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston; 
price $1.50. 

— The Index to the AW/antic Monthly, just issued by H. O. 
Houghton & Co., publishers of that magazine, comprises the titles 


Publisher’s Notes. 


We earnestly recommend our-readers to preserve the Christ. 
mas number of our Journal for reference. Its advertising columns 
contains just what educators want. The publications of the lead- 
ing book houses of the country are well represented. 


The page of D. Appleton & Co, has been highly complimented 
for its arrangement, and enables the teacher to get, at a glance, a 
view of their various books, This house is ably represented by 
M. W. Hazen, 22 Hawley street, Boston, 

Clark & Maynard publish Anderson's admirable Historical Series, 
Thomson’s well known Series of Arithmetics, Prof. Keetel’s French 
Course, and other standard school-books. 

Among the many valuable publications of Sheldon & Co., Zhe 
Science of Government, by Dr. Joseph Alden, Shaw’s A’ew History 
of English and American Literature, Olney’s Mathematical Series, 
and many others, give this house, great prominence. Their publi- 
cations are to be found at Lee & Shepard’s, in Boston. 

Macmillan & Co., of New York, present a rare list of standard 
books, covering the departments of Anatomy, Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, Logic, Physics, Physiology, Political Economy, Mathematical 
and Chemical works, Their catalogue is well worth careful study 
by teachers, 

The French Dictionaries, published by Henry Holt & Co., are 
ably reviewed by our valued contributor, Lacroix, and Bain’s Eng- 
lish Grammar is used in the best high schools in America. 

Our New England friends will find, at 32 Bromfield Street, H. 
M. Cable, Esq., the Agent of A. S. Barnes & Co., who will take 
great pleasure in showing the popular and meritorious books ad- 
vertised in our last number. ; 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., present a long list of approved text 
books, including Guyot’s Geographical Series, Sheldon’s Readers 
and Sfellers, and a valuable selection of books for the higher grades 
of schools. Gilman H. Tucker, Esq., is the efficient agent of this 
firm in Boston, at 25 and 29 Cornhill. . 
Fish’s Educational Map of Massachusetts should be in the hands 
of-every educator in the State. 

Brewster & Knowlton's holiday presents of Minerals will attract 


The old firm of R. S. Davis & Co, shows a{new edition of a stand- 


This book is most appropriately dedicated to American Women, | the articles were published without the authors’ names, This veil | ard work, Parker’s Z.xercises in English Composition, Mr, Orlando 
who, in the relation of mothers and teachers, are to influence the fu-| of mystery is removed by the index, which gives the authorship, | Leach, the introducing agent in New York, will gladly answer all 


ture well-being of the young ofourcountry. Miss Beecher has made | of all but a score or less, of about five thousand articles which have | inquiries. 


one of the most entertaining and useful volumes ever offered to the| appeared. This revelation is interesting not only in showing the 


public, upon the topics closely alliedto the education of women. She}! 


ist of remarkable names who have been contributors to the 4H/an- 


treats of the value of mental culture, and happily illustrates its| 4c, but also in disclosing the authorship of articles which have 
application in the domestic duties of life, appealing to an experi-| hitherto been held in the realm of the unknown. The Index is 


ence of over a half century devoted to the higher education of|t 


hus divided into two parts, of articles and authors, and will form 


The Old South Clothing House is easy to find, and full of busi- 
ness. 
Swiss Watches at Palmer, Bachelder & Co.’s 


A Town Lot for Nothing. — We would call the attention of 


women. She has made suggestions and given counsel that, heeded, | an indispensable part of the library of all literary people, in its| our readers to the advertisement, in our Christmas number, of the 


would make our civilization of the highest and purest type. 


Best THOUGHTS AND Discourses or D. L. Moopy, as delivered 
in England, New York, Brooklyn, and Chicago. By Abbie 
Clemmens Morrow, 
New York: N. Tibbals & Sons, publishers, 37 Park Row; 
1876. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Moody’s sermons and labors belong to the people, and their 
influence for good cannot be too wide-spread. The work before 
us contains the most practical truths of Christianity, illustrated 
and enforced by the living experience of a man whose heart and 
life are consecrated, and which becomes a motive influence, to 
other lives. Teachers who would learn how to give the most pos- 
itive truths in thé simplest and clearest style, will do well to read 
Mr. Moody’s words and study his spirit. 


Le Perit Précerrevr ; or, First Step to French Conversation. 
176 pages. 

Le Petrr GRAMMAIRIEN; or, First Step to French Reading. 
207 pages. 

Der Keine Lenrer ; or, First Steps to German Conversation. 
174 pages. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, each, 75 
cents. 

These are three charming little volumes, for beginners to learn 
French and German in a most practical and interesting manner. 
By these helps the young pupil may learn the modern languages 
without any of the dry and tedious study of technical grammar 
which has bewildered so many young minds. 


Dr. BaRNarp's Metric System. We take great pleasure in 
announcing a new edition, revised and enlarged, of Dr. Barnard’s 
Metric System. Since its first publication in 1871, the work has 
held the foremost place among books in English on this subject. 
While scholarly and thorough in its discussion, it is so written as 
to be most enjoyable reading, Dr. Barnard is now carefully revis- 
ing the entire work, and adding to it matter accumulated during the 
five years since ‘it was first written. So much of importance has 
taken place in these years that the new edition will be required by 
those who have the old. It will be brought up to date, and thus 
made the most complete and the latest authority, and, as it has been 
from the first, the most valuable work on this subject to be had in 
the language. The committee have perfected arrangements by 
which each member of the Bureau will receive, without expense, a 
copy of the book as soen as published (in January). The old edi- 
tion has sold at $3.50 per copy, and the price of the new will not 
be advanced, although it will be considerably enlarged. 


— Baker's Handy Speaker contains humorous, pathetic, patri- 


an introduction by Rev. E. J. Hayne.| with a new dramatic 
rare excellence occur 


— Tennyson, the great English poet, furnishes the literary world 
ome entitled Harold. Many passages of 
o delight the admirers of his writings. 
Messrs, Osgood & Co., Boston, demonstrated that they have facil- 
ities for rapid book-making. The copy, from English advance 
sheets, was put into the hands of the printers at eight o’clock on 
Monday morning, Dec. 18, and the volume, bound complete, was 
on sale at the counters of the publishers at two o’clock on Tues 
day afternoon, ‘a lapse of only thirty hours. To keep pace with 
such rapid production, he that “ runs’”’ must read. 


— Fillmore Brothers, Cincinnati, O., publish Yoy/ul Notes and 
Hours of Song, as their latest contributions to the musical world. 
Foyful Notes is for beginners, and hence, rudimental in its structure, 
and adopts a note notation, by aid of which it is claimed that 
more real progress can be made by the learner in the science of 
music and singing than by the use of plain notes in the first studies, 
This method leads directly to the use of round notes, and is a valu- 
able aid to a ready knowledge of them. ours of Song is also rudi- 
mental, but in advance of Foy/ul Noles, and has a thorough outline 
of instruction for learners. The words and music in both books are 
by the best word and song composers, and will be deservedly popu- 
lar, and receive a hearty welcome among our musical friends. 


—Sunday-school superintendents and teachers will do well to pro- 
cure the Diary, published by Adams, Blackmer & Lynn, of Chicago. 
It contains a list of the International Series of Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1877 ; Names and Residences of Teachers and Scholars ; 
Attendance; one page for each lesson for the year, on which 
notes are jotted down during the week; pages for Illustrative 
Memoranda; a list of the Officers of the International Sunday- 
school Convention for 1875-78 ; a list of Officers of the State Sun- 
day-school Conventions, and a Calendar for 1877. Beautifully 
bound in morocco, with gilt edge. An excellent Holiday pres- 
ent. Price 75 cents and $1.00, 


— Ginn & Heath, Boston, have nearly ready Prof. W. D, Whit- 
ney’s Essentials of English Grammar. The ripe scholarship and 
comprehensive scope of Prof. Whitney’s mind and the clear per- 
ception of the demands of the age are a guarantee that he will pro- 
duce a grammar of great value. 


— D. Appleton & Co. are soon to publish the first volume of 


Spencer’s Principles of Sociology and Tyndall’s Lectures on Elec- 
tricity, — books that will attract the attention of educators. 


key to the volumes already published. J. R. Osgood & Co. Price| Ohio, Kentucky, and Texas Land Company, and to their very 
$2.50 cloth ; $2.00 in paper. 


liberal offer, The company is only carrying on, on a large scale, 
what is dorie every day in our large cities — selling alternate lots to 
induce settlers and increase the value of the remaining lots — with 
this difference: that this company Gives AWAY their alternate lots. 
Mineral City is a growing town and will undoubtedly become a 
large city, when the lots that are now given away will be very valu- 
able. The offer is dona fide, and only open for thirty days, as the 
demand will exceed the supply, and the company will not dispose 
of all their lots free. The company is composed of reliable gen- 
tlemen, and our readers can be assured that they will, by complying 
with their instructions, receive, by return mail, a warranty deed to 
a town lot, which can be held for further use, or sold, or settled 
upon, as the owner may please. 


Everybody who was at the Centennial saw those ROLLING 
Cuatrs and admired their beauty and excellence. That they were 
strong is evident from the fact that they were perfectly solid after 
months of the hardest kind of usage. Probably very few noticed 
the method of construction, that they were made of three layers of 
wood, with the grain crossed, glued together, and neatly perforated. 
We learn that HADLEY Bros. & Kane, of Chicago, are preparing 
to manufacture the same material for use in school, church, hall, 
and opera seats. We shall watch the development of this new 
material for seating with much interest. 


Remsen-street Kindergarten and High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is an institute of great value and usefulness, The prin- 
cipals, Mrs, Longfellow and Miss Cragin, are teachers of superior 
attainments and of large experience. They have, at great expense, 
and with unusual enterprise and liberality, fitted up their school 
residence, and their friends and patrons will find their facilities and 
ability for instruction of a character worthy of the largest confidence 


and support. 


Pianos. — The Rogers Upright Pianos possess special features 
to commend them to the public. The construction of the frame 
being solid cast-iron, there is less fear of warping. Thgy are war- 
ranted to stand atmospheric influences. This, in addition to their 
rich and clear tone, makes them the equal of any other piano in the 
world, 


We would call attention to the advertisement of “ Sinclair's 
Common Sense Chairs.” These chairs are made of hard wood, 
not kiln-dried ; each round and slat is driven tight as pos- 


sible and glued. A first-class article. Be sure to see that the 
name is stamped upon the chairs before you buy. 
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LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
— Music s for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
"FAS. M M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


MT. 7. MT. HOLYOKE GRADUATE, who has taught 
A successfully for many years, Common and Higher Eng- 
lish Sciences, Mathematics, and Latin, desires a situation in 
a public or private school, Salary moderate. Address this 

974 


Office. 
EDALLION BUST OF L. AGASSIZ, Teacher. 
A very fine Alabaster Cast on Velvet Back, 8x 10 in. 
Price $1 75 and $3.75, Agents wanted. For testimonials, 
etc, see advertisement in No. 98 of The Fournal. 
100 a TOBIAS KAPPELER, New Haven, Conn. 


— 
tive Plan, was 


to purchase a copy of this book. 
ELI W. TAPPAN, Gambier. Ohio. 


100 
FOR SALE CHEAP, fostage fre, 
B00 KS Back Vols. of Harper's N 
Looks wanted. exchanged. Write for a list. “heen 
B., B Box 803, A 100 a 


For January. 


THE NURSERY: 


A Mogthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


vance. oo, for a Sample 
OHN L. SHORES, 

100 a 36 Broateld Street. BOSTON. 


The Rogers 
UPRIGHT PIANO CO. 


If you rchase the BEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO in the world,—one that will never get out of tune 
after the stretch is once out of the Strings, call at No. 608 
WASHINGTON STREET, GLOBE THEATER 
BUILDING, BOSTON, where a large assortment is of- 
fered for sale or to rent. 100 d 


THE MATERIALS 


USED IN THE 


Overcoats and Ulsters 


Manufactured by us, for sale in our 
RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 


Are precisely the same as used by merchant tailors in making 
garments to order, and include some of the finest fabrics im- 
ported, 


We have taken special pains this season to produce Over- 
coats which fulty weet the wants of gentlemen who 


have heretofore always thought it necessary te have them 
made to measure, and with such success that our stock has | %°* 
been kept well sold up to production throughout the season. 
We are still manufacturing, and having made some recent 
purchases of Overcoatings from the manufacturers—Ameri- 
ican and Foreign—at low prices, we are now able to offer to 
our customers as good an assortment as at any time this sea- 
son, and to include some excellent bargains, 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 
400 Washington Street. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


4A COLLECTION OF 


MINERALS, 


One Hundred in Number, 
Labeled and Catalogued, 
ARRANGED IN BOXES AND 


Haywarn’s Gsometry, on the Induc- 
blished about fifty years ago. I wish 


want to 


TRA YS, 


In a manter suitable for an ° 


Elegant Present, 


FOR #7.50, 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


18 Arch Street, BOSTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY BANK. 


Books are open for subscription to the capital stock of the 
MassacnuseTt’ Famity Banx, at Room 51, New-Eng- 
land Life Insurance Building, Post Office square. The 
Stock is $500,000, in shares of $50 each. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for every one to secure at par, by prompt subscription, 
& stock which will never be below par, and will soon be a 
g00d way above it, 

This institution has the sanction of an ex-chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, who is himself a sub- 


Scriber to the stock. The justice and equity of its distin- 

nt decision Supreme 

Court of the United States. . 9b 


mind. 


YBODY'S ROCKER. 


Rocking Chairs] 


Is considered by many one of the most desirable things of earth 

When one is rid of fatigue and weariness, and can bear with tedious 
visitors and commonplace remarks, and when left to his own reflections 
he finds himself amid a Society of Phantoms and visions suited to his 


Those in need of such a Chair will please send stamp for Illustrated 
Circulars and Price List to 


GF" Don’t buy a Chair unless it has my name stamped on the frame. 


COMMON SENSE 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


best thing of the kind I have seen.” —YFeohn D 


E. AL 
or THompson & song 25 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOGCLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
D. Philbriek. 
Primary and Grammar Scuoots in 
Address orders 
W. Springfield St Bestoa 
29 Corn 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, N. Y. 


Edited by M 


to be taken. erms, —— per year. 


Papers with each copy. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Hazarp. Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. 
the most thoroligl helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps 
and the most popular editorial departments. Needs only to be ft phates ae f in order 


le copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER. & LYON PUB, CO. CHICAGO, 


Has 


investi 
LIFT 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 
The Best in te World 


Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24x 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


InTENDING Purcuasers of any Machine are requested to 
te the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 


ore deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any and all efforts to 


overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 


of contributors, or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition ef su- 
muscles at the of the ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal deve 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson or uneq All Lins Lif 


Edwards’ School Records 


Daily and Monthly. 


The DAILY is a Teacher's Register and 
Class-book Complete, 


Designed for Recording in a complete and systematic manner, 
and presenting 1m one view, 


A DAILY RECORD of the Attendance, 
Deportment, and Recitations of 
Pupils for One Month. 


The MONTHLY presents at One View 
a Monthly Record of the same for One 
Year, and contains also a complete Yearly 
Summary of all Statistics usually report- 
ed by Principals and nd Superintendents. 


wen is simple, conctac, 


&. of Education. 
“T have to-day — _ examination, and am prepared 
oe say that I the very best of those 
hly important aaaccaities in the school room. I think it 
wl be easier with them to keep full records, which shall be 
real worth to the school and pupil.””—Ropert ALLEN, 
Ii. Normal University. 

“*T hope it will prove the success that it looks to be.”— 
Wm. T. Harris, Supt. Schools, St. Louis. 

The special features of Epwarps’ Scuoot Recorps which 
recommend them as superior and preferable to any others, 
are the following : 

1. Completeness. Every item of interest pertaining 
to the connection of a pupil with a school is provided for on 
a single page 

2. ‘Simplicity. It is to write the pupil's 

name only once a term in the Daily Record for a complete 
record ~! his attendance, deportment, and scholarship in 
each branch of study. His name written once in the 
Monthly Record answers for a year. And in each of these 
—the Daily and the Monthly — the several items of attend- 
ance and scholarship, and the averages, are so recorded that 
they are easily seen at one view. 

%. Cheapness. A comparison of Epwarps’ Scoot. 
Recorvs with those commonly used in the schools, will sat- 
isfy any one that they are the cheapest, all things Magid 
that can be found. Their cost is a little more than half tha 
of the complete systems now in use. 

The Daily contains 48 pages, 81/4 by 104% inches, ro names 
ona page. The Monthly contains 240 pages, 81/4 by 10! 
inches, 4 names on a page. 

Edward's Daily School Record, 75 cts. 
Edward's Monthly School Record, $3.00, 

Specimen copies of either sent for examination on receipt 
of one-half price. 

Address the publishers, 

WINCHELL & KLEIN, 


170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


nd comprehensive. I do 


Heliotype 
ssly for t the State Board of Education for 


reproduction of the one drawn 


ibition at Philadelphia, showiug by means 
of colored symbols the location and number of 
all educational institutions in the State, popu- 


ete. Printed i in nine colors, mounted and varnished, making 
an elegant wall map, which no person interested i > — 
can afford to be without. Size 36x2 24 inches. Price, 
finish, $4.00; plain, $3.00. WM. Fish, 
Civil Engineer, 66 State Street, Bos 

WANTED. 99 


lation of cities and towns, general statistics, |, 


Business! Profitable at Home! 


Intelligent, thriving AGENTS WANTED, to canvass 
,for the new Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, which re- 
ceived the award of Mgpat and Diptoma from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the Centennial Exhibition. 

Hon. J. D. Pxutierick says, “ It is not only an excellent 
Encyclopedia, but it is also a complete Dictionary of the 


claims of elasticity factor. 


the Atxas have the fatal objection above spoken of — 
y all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
The Arttas is Elasticity 


which stands at Zero, and is com- 


itself, for it is A spring w 


pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 


resistence from minimum to maximum, and d ng in 
the same ratio. This gives. equal development only, by 


strengthening of nerve-centres and m 


State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fnglish a g Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
valuable At new, correct and handsome 
maps. Ina ery isa treasurehouse of information 
in the whole circle of 
— in every school, every family, and in every teacher's 
rary 
Prest. Pyncuton, of Trinity College, says: “There is 
hardly any one to wh hom it would not be an invaluable refer- 
of H rd College, says: “I have been 
x-Prest. arvai says: ave 
ver, favorably impressed with its accuracy, and clearness 
of views.” 


human knowledge. It is-a thing to be} 


OWN PRINTING 


Prose 816 
Presses from $8 to @125. 
Oftice complete Send 6c 
for 75 page! bor 
Type, Cuts, &e illustrate 
with inatructions worth 

Bosra AM & 
STON, MAS 8. 


Prof. H. R. Green, of Oread College Inst, says: “I 
phen find valuable information here when other cyclopedias 


It contains 144,000 subjects, with colored steel-pla! 
of intorma- 


of all parts of the world, and nearly 3,000 oe 

work compares with it for amount and variety 

tiom and convenient reference. Sold in parts, sections, one 
1 pl at once, as desired, so all can easily 


secure it. 40-page specimen, with maps, sent for 20 cents. 
Address HORACE KING, Tuompsonvitte, Conn., Geu- 
eral Agent for New E England. 100 f eow 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Of all at the 
Very Lowest Prices, 


At Wholesale and Retail. 


C.H. MCKENNEY & CO. 


634 and 636 Washington Street, 
(Opposite Boylston St.) BOSTON. 


9)b 


Warranted. Designating No. 
German The well known original and popular Numbers, 
AND " 303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
American | with most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
GILLOTT & 80N 
Student Lamps. ohn Street, NEW YORK. 
= = LAMPS, 
CHANDELIERS, School Furniture. 
& 
Andrews Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 


DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Puipits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
O. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn: 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN 


157 Washington St,” BOSTON. 52 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers. 


Wantep—Several good agents (!ocal and otherwise) on a 
new Encyclopaedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be fault@and incorrect in statements 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that om ah in the relative propor- 
tions of ae oe time infallibly brings about. The work 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be ured 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


+! Philosophical and Chemical 


APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


It is illustrated with elegant mood carer and very beau- 
tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the 
work is completed. Apply to. FLEETWOOD & HAYES, 
23 Hawley street, Boston. gi tf 


Order the Genuine. 
“LIFE and DEATH,” 


The Great Optical Wonder. 


Received with admiration by all;— both press and public 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It represents Liz in its 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 
a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 
its most terrible and sickenin 

The Art Sensation in London ; — 20,000 already sold. An 
instructive lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 

Beware of inutations! Order only of the General Agents, 


SCHAFER & 0O., Youngstown, Ohio. 


oh 


M LBY resumes in- 
a go West S pringfield pringfield street, Boston. 


12 Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. .. 984 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
in 1839 
uparlar Bells of Copper and Tin, moun 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for 'nareheet 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vasoezen & Tir, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Met 
Ideas, and prepress, should take thee NE W-WOR 
SCHOOL JOUBNAL. It is ably conducted: the 
articles are ctical, and earnest. THE 
‘TEACHERS OF -YORK CITY, where the past 
Public Schools of the cal are found, are its extensive pat- 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 


The “NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscri 
Educational Journal pub- 


It is oldest 
lished. Established S/X 


copies Ten Cents. 
17 WARREN ST., N.Y y. 
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ADOPTED FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Bradbury's Eaton’ s Algebra. 


Retail Price, $1.25. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE EIGHT 
BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Bradbury's Element. Geometry. 


Retail Price, $1.00. 


Also Edition containing TRIGONOMETRY, 
Retail Price, $1.50. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN SEVEN OF 
THE EIGHT BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Ata recent meeting of the School Commit- 
tee of the City of Boston, these Books were 
adopted as above, for exclusive use in the sev- 
eral High Schools of the city. 

They have also been adopted, and are used in a large part 
of the most important High Schools of New England, as 
well as in a large number of High Schools and Academies 
throughout the United States, and also in some of the most 
important Schools of the Empire of Japan. 

Their success and increasing popularity confirm the belief 
that they are better fitted than any similar works to the 
present classification and grade of the best High Schoo's. 


Eaton & Bradbury’s Series 


PRESENTS 


>. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers, 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 


Miss Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Draw 
(la Four each Series) ; 

Youmans’s New Chemistry, 

(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers ; 
Php ie Geography ; 

rnell’s 
Latin Series. 


Harkness’s 


M. W. HAZEN, 
52 22 Haw.ey Street, BOSTON. 


F{URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 


— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (smonthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarterly). 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 

Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 
s Arithmetics. - 


ay, JILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


‘ 
Pickering’s Element# of Physical Manipulation. Wo v's Series of Dicti les; 


Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ; 

For terms and further information, address the Publishers Hillard’s ers; 
as above. o6 tf Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell's Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 


Olney’s Higher Mathemati 


Lossing’s Outline History of the U 
Patterson's Series of Spellers. 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 


The Best Course in Mathematical Instruc- 
tion for Graded and Common Schools, 
High Schools, and Academies. 

It is the only Series used in the Boston Schools, also the 
lesding Series in New England, and is very extensively used 

throughout the country. 

®,*-Specimen copies of these works sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of half price. 

ewe, other educational works, sent on appli- 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Dr. Haven’s & Wayland's Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 
JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 
66d A—D 


CHART OF HISTORY. 


4 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


= 


Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. | 49 Munir at THE VIENNA EXPOSITION OF 1873. 


other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’ 
than “honorable mention.” (See report 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxtvu.) 


Colton's New Geographies (complete two book) (COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books: 

Monroe's Readers and Spellers ; 

Warren’s New Geographies; 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 

Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THe 
books. We 
received more 
U. S. Commis- 


This was the highest prize given to any 


That beautifully-illuminated work of ma ears, by the logu iberal terms juction, 
Hon. S. C. Apams, of Oregon, is fon AY the ‘a 
most elaborate and practically useful Chart ever offcred: AMES A. BOWEN New-England 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. ALTER H. A a A 

N. C. GODDARD, N. Agent, | w. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., N. 
95h Mass. 142 Grand-St., N. 56 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST TEXTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, . . 


The above prices 
where not already in use. ITT. Excuance Paice—For first 
old books of other series in use in the schools. 


Smois Srec:men Corres for examination with a view"to first introduction, sent post-paid by mai] on receipt of the 


“ Introduction” price (2d column). 


Norton’s Physics ~ 


HAS BEEN-ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Boston. Cincinnati. 

San Francisco. Baltimore. 

Toedo. Des Moines. 

St. Paul. Kansas City. 

Minneapolis. Wheeling. 

Saco, Me. Worce-ter, Mass. 

Covington, Ky. Waterbury, Conn. 

Springfield, Ill. Willimantic, Conn. 

New Albany, Ind. South Bend, Ind. 

Augusta, Me. Ashburnham, Mass. 
Mass. Rockport, Mass. 

Skowhegan, Me. Manchester, N. H. 

Whitesville, Mass. Concord, N. H. 

Reading, Mass. New Market, N. H. 

Gardner, Mass. Melrose, Mass. 


ALSO FOR 


State Normal, Plymouth, N. H. 
State Norma!, Farmington, Me. 
State Normal, Castine, Me. 
Normal School, Lawrence, Mass. 
Tilden Y. L. Seminary, N. H. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
Monson Academy, Mass. 
Worcester Miltary Inst., Mass. 
Pinkeston Academy, N. I. 
Bucksport SemInary, Me. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


_MeW. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Htrees, BOSTON, 


are:—I. Recutarg Rerarm Pece. Iwrropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 


‘I. ql. 
Retail. Introduction. © Exchange. 
. ww $ .84 $ .58 
150 1.13 15 


Hutchison’s 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 


torical Readers; 


Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 


Grammar); 


Elementa 
hysiology and Hygiene; 


phy, &c., &c. 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, 


or the following: 
T. T. BAILEY, A gt., 
Cornhill, Bosten. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., 
adison St., Chicago. 20 


56 M 


introduction into schools in tor the corresponding 


Norton’s Philosophy 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to @14. 
The Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced ready), $1 
Putnam’s World's Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 


ience Series (12 vols, .50. 
$3.50. 


&e, &e. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


St. Louis. Chicago. . 
Milwaukee. Louisville. 
Madison, Wis. Dayton, O. 
Topeka. @maha. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. Ypsilanti. 
Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. 
Clarksville, Tenn. Portland, Me. 
Oshkosh, Wis. Lansing, Mich. 
Denver, Col. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Amesbury, Mass. So. Amesbury, Mass, 


Lewiston, Me. Lowell, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. Beverly, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. Farmington, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Natick, Mass, 


New Bedford, Mass. Arlington, Mass. 


State Normal, Salem, Mass. 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal, Cortland, N. Y. 
State Normal, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bates College, Me. 
Robinson’s Seminary, Exeter, N. 11. 
Pierce Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Lapham Institute, Scituate, R. I. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H: 
&e., &e., 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
| Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; &. 
For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


J, 8. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, P 
of A, PENN., 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiol 3 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Sertes ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World ; 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&e., Cy &c 


&™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & O0., P 
56 sz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent's Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address for New-England States: 
G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 xz PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler's Manual of Eng. Pronunc'n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 


onroe’s Readings, for Home, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Public and 


The Orig’ Duntonian § 
e Orig untonian item of Ra Wri : 
Methfessel's Arithmetical Primer pia ting; 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
Th Lat i 

e n 00 assics,—Parts and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, « vols. , 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid Rome. 
Miss Andrewe’ Seven Little Sisters. 
Buck's Universal School Record. 
Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 56 2z 


L PRANG & CO., 
e 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 
Gu ~ Geographics, 

nyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley's Physics, 
Tenney’s Zool es, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 

Hopkinse’s Moral Science, 

Vere Foster's Drawing, 

Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 


x6 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROTHERS 
T MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

wards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 

Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 

Campbelt’s Concise Hist. of the United States, , 

Goodrich's History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision 

Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 

Elisworth’s System of Bookkeepivg, 

bowers 6 Steps 

Bartley’s Improv 

& Warren's Analytical Speller, 

Warren's Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

Kings! Grate School bongs, Happy Hours, 
b raley’s 

Macktirath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 

For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
788 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE RECORD OF THE PAST, THE PROPHECY 
OF THE FUTURE. 


What THe New-EnGLanp has been during the year 
1875 may be taken as a prophecy of what it will be for 
1876. In every feature, however, we hope to improve 
it during the coming year. With the experience of a 
twelve-month we have become better informed as to 
the wants of those for whom we labor, and are better 
prepared to meet these wants. As this Supplement is 
designed to furnish information to those who are not 
familiar with the JoURNAL, we have thought that this 
information could best be conveyed by showing what 
articles. the paper has contained during the year, 
and giving a few of the many subjects discussed. 
We have kept steadily in view from the outset the fact 
that the teacher needed help in every way possible in 
his work, This help we have endeavored to give, so 
that whether as instructor in the college or in the pri- 
mary school, he would find something in our columns 
each week that would be of practical use to him. 


HELPS IN PRIMARY TEACHING. 

During the year Mrs, Mary P. Colburn has edited, 
from time to time, a “Primary Department.” Mrs. 
Colburn is one of the most successful of primary 
teachers, and speaks from experience. Her hints and 
suggestions are always just such as to help a fellow- 
teacher. Some o* the subjects she has treated are the 
following : Education “ Primarily” Considered ; Devo- 
tional Exercises in Primary Schools, discussing the 
necessity, duty, influence and plan, and giving illustra- 
trations ; How to Exercise Discipline, in three articles ; 
Music in Primary Schools; School Anecdotes ; What 
the “ Children ” Need ; Teaching Truthfulness ; Disci- 
pline, Order and Ventilation ; Teaching Little Ones to 
Read ; First Principles of Reading, in two articles ; 
Teaching Arithmetic. Besides these contributions 
there has been a vast amount of matter in the depart- 
ment of Dialogues and School Entertainments ; articles 
on Object Teaching and the Kindergarten. Among 
the many good articles for such a teacher’s help, we 


a thousand has known how to teach history. The fol- 
lowing articles have been a great help to teachers : 


How to —- History ; 
y Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Methods of Teaching History ; 
By Ruggles, Professor of History in Dartmouth 
ollege. 
Genius of United States History ; 
By yo me E. Bush, Teacher in Conn. State Normal 
chool. 


The Present Opportunity to Study United States History. 


HELPS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION. 

What a dread composition writing is to most children ! 
How little interest teachers take in teaching it! How 
few know of any particular way to do it to secure any 
satisfactory results! Our first issue contained one arti- 
cle on this subject, by Prof. James E. Vose, of Frances- 
town Academy, that many teachers said was worth a 
year’s subscription. In addition there has been a 
series of articles by L. W. Russell, Principal of Bridg- 
ham School, Providence, one of the most successful 
teachers in this department. These articles are an 
elaboration of his Institute lectures on the subject. 
Other helpful articles have been by A. H. Davis on 
Thought and Expression: a Plea for the Mother 
Tongue ; and Rhetorical Instruction in Colleges, by 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Antioch College, Ohio. 


HELPS IN TEACHING DRAWING. 

Drawing will be taught in all of our public schools 
within ten years. Few teachers are now qualified to 
teach it. Some have courageuusly begun. All need help, 
All have found help and instruction in these articles : 


Drawing in the Public Schools ; 

By Prof. B. F. Tweed, Sup’t Public Schools, Charlestown. 
Art Education in the United States ; : 

By Chas. A. Barry, Supervisor of Drawing in Boston 

Public Schools. 

Objections Made to Drawing in Public Schools; _ , 

By Charles B. Stetson, author of “ Technical Education.” 
Art-Education at the Centennial ; j 

By Prof. Walter Smith, State Director of Drawing. 
Cultivation of the Taste for the Beautiful 

Chas. B, Stetson. 

Notes on the Drawing Exhibition in Boston. 
Industrial Drawing—An illustrated article. 
The Mass. State Normal Art School and Mass, Art Teachers’ 
Association. 


name the following : 


The finely i]lustrated article ; 
By Miss S. E. Blow. of St. Louis. 
Relation of Botany to Object Teaching ; 
By Miss A. Tolman Smith. 
A Model Kindergarten ; 


HELPS IN TEACHING SPELLING. 


Educational Value of Art ; 
By Evelyn Darling. 


Why this we all know how to do. Yes, but there is no 


By Mrs. D. H. Cruttenden, 
Mental Games for Children ; ’ 
By Miss Mary H. Leonard. : 
Summer Kindergartens—How to Conduct Them ; 
From Kindergarten Messenger. 
The Bears ; 
A Kindergarten Exercise. 
The Half-Day School ; 
By E. H. Farrar. ; 
The Organic Connection between Kindergarten and School ; 
By Adolf Douai, Irvington, N. J. 
The First Experience of a Young Teacher ; 
By Hannah E. Fabens, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Boys at Home ; 
From London Saturday Review. 
The Nature of Play and its Importance as a Means of Education. 
An Insect in the Class Room ; 
By Anna Tolman Smith. 
Defects in Early Education ; 
By Belle J. Essex. 


HELPS IN TEACHING HISTOR Y. 

History is studied in all grades of schools more or 
less, and finds a place in the course of study in the best 
colleges. As a rule, what has been taught has been a 
confused, jumbled mass of dates and dry generalities, 
that have been pored over until the pupil has been dis- 
gusted with the whole subject for life. Rightly taught, 
the pupil can imbibe an early love for it that shall make 
any good history 6f more interest than any yellow cov- 
ered‘novel or exciting story paper. Not one teacher in 


subject that will interest scholars more in the coming 
years than the agitation of changes in our orthography. 
During the spelling furore we published the best list of 
test words to be found anywhere. During the year the 
following have appeared in our columns: 


Revival of a Long Lost Art; 
By Miss N. C, Wentworth. 
Anomalies and Irregularities of English Orthography ; 
By Pedagogicus. 
Lessons from the Furore ; 
By Chas, F. King. 
Spelling ; 
iis By N. T. True. 
The Spelling Reform ; 
By Hon. B. F. Burnham, 
Spelling Reform atthe Centennial; 
By E. Jones, Liverpool, England. 
Shall We Spell Consistently ; 
By Eliza B. Burns. 
Orthography and Phonology, 
Mark Twain on Spelling. 


HELPS IN TEACHING DECLAMATION 
AND IN SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


At the outset we secured the services of Mrs. M. B. C. 
Slade to edit a department of Dialogues and School 
Entertainments. This has been to a large number of 
our readers the most valuable part of the paper. This 
department has contained original poems, dialogues 


times, and a sufficient variety for all grades of pupils 
and for all kinds of exhibitions. During the year we 
have given over 300 of the best and choicest pieces 
to be found anywhere—an amount equal to an ordinary 
school reader of 350 pages. The largest part of these 
has not been accessible to teachers elsewhere, except as 
some other publications have copied them. A mere 
list of articles in this department would fill an entire 
page of this size. 


HELPS IN WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

This has been a feature peculiar to our paper. We 
have given a variety of examination papers, as used in 
all grades of schools in all parts of the country. These 
have consisted of examinations in spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, algebra, rhetoric, history, English 
literature, Latin, Greek, and in fine everything that is. 
taught in school or college. 


HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE. 

Our public schools now must teach the sciences. In 
addition to the 75 columns in our Scientific Department, 
some of the best writers in this country have written for 
us on this subject : 


Natural History in our Public Schools—(two articles) ; 
By Prof. Sanborn Tenney, of Williams College. 
Elementary Natural Science in our Public Schools ; 
y F. S. Jewell, Ph.D., Poughkeepsie. 
The Study of Natural Science ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 


HELPS IN TEACHING ENG. LITERATURE. 

Our high schools, academies and colleges must teach 
English literature, and even many of our lower grade 
schools should teach it orally. Mr. A. F. Blaisdell has 
been very successful, and has told ou’ readers the secret 
of his success. Other articles and scores of suggestions 
have appeared. ‘The following selection of articles will 


show some of our helps in this department: 


Helps in Teaching English Literature ; 

By A. F. Blaisdell, Provincetown High School, 
Hints in Teaching Shakspeare ; 

By A. F. Blaisdell. 
On Examinations in English Literature ; 

By A. F. Blaisdell. 
Language Exercises ; 

By Hon. B. G. Northrop, Sec. State Board of Ed, of 
Review Exercise in English Literature ; 

By A. F. Blaisdell. 
A Word for our Spoken English— Why You Study It, 


HELPS IN TEACHING BOTANY. 

Mr. W. W. Bailey has given us a series of most read- 
able and instructive articles on this subject. Thesé ar- 
ticles, scattered along through the numbers of the spring 
and summer, have helped and inspired many teachers : 


Plants of Universal ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 
A Dying Race—Plants and Flowers that have disappeared ; 
By Mary P. Thacher. , 
The Co lection and Preservation of Plants ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 
Relation of Botany to Object Teaching ; 
By Anna Tolman Smith, 
The December Woods ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 
From Sacramento to the sites ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 
Walks Among the ‘Trees—(three articles) ; 
By L. W. Russell. 
What to bserve ; 
W. W. Bailey. 
Botany at 
By W. W. Bailey. 
Floral Instinct ; 
By W. W. Bailey. 
Spring Flowers ; 
By M. E. N. Hathaway. 
Johnny Studies Botany. 


HELPS IN DISCIPLINE. 
If in anything teachers need help it often occurs 
in the art of managing and governing a school. They 


Conn. 


and orations, which were fresh and appropriate to the 


know how to teach, but they need the experience of 
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others to know how to guide and control. Mrs. Col- 
burn’s articles, in the “Primary Department,” have 
been excellent. In addition, the following have been 
admirable : 


Strategy as an Element of School Government ; 
By Miss N. C. Wentworth. 
The Temper of the School Room ; 
By B. B. Ross. 
A Victorious Discipline ; 
By S. P. B. 
Professor Timmy ; 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
Mrs. Williams's Views ; 
From the British Workwoman. 


HELPS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


gard to teaching all branches from arithmetic to calcu- 
lus ; queries have been sent in and answers given ; in 
fine, the helps in this branch of study have been very 
superior. Among the many articles are the following : 


Mathematical Discoveries of the Century ; 
By Prof. E. T. Quimby. ‘ 
On Teaching Arithmetic to Small Children ; 
By Mrs. M, P. Colburn. 
Arithmetic— Where is the Fault ? 
Teachin 
Quimby. 


MISCELLANEOUS HELPS. 


What has been given above will convey but a very 
imperfect idea of the valuable material for the teacher 


Every one of the following articles has been fresh,| 1:01 has appeared in our columns during 1875. Our 


and bearing directly on this subject: 
Physical Education ; 
ne F. Tweed, Sup’t of Schools, Charlestown. 
Excess of in Development in the Young ; 
By F. C. Clarke, M.D. 
Free yen for Schools ; 
y Kate Beardsley Ford. 
A Suggestion to Invalid Students ; 
By Rev. E. S. Williams, A.M. 
Foul Air; Child Poisoning in Mt. Pleasant School, Nashua, N. H. 
Physical Culture Among English Students. 
A Mouthful of Air. 
Light Gymnastics ; 
By Alice M. Guernsey. 
Physical Education in Our High Schools ; 
By Sarah A. Hamlin. 
Moderna Olympic Games at Athens ; 
From Zhe Academy. 
Effects of Study on the Nervous System ; 
By Dr. Lincoln. 
Ventilation and Warming of Schoo! Houses ; 
By A. W. Sprague. 
Physical aacation of High School Girls ; 
By A. F. Blaisdell. 
Hill’s Automatic Heat Regulator—(illustrated). 
The Heatth Lift for Teachers ; 
By Mrs. M. P. Colburn. 
The New Gymnastics. 
A Method of Heating and Ventilating ; 
By A. G. Davis, M.D. 


HELPS IN TEACHING GRAMMAR. 


Probably no more important articles have appeared 
anywhere than those in our Language Department, 
edited by Prof. H. R. Greene, of Oread Institute, Wor- 
cester, Mass. These articles have been revolutionary 


silence in regard to helps in teaching other studies 
must not be construed as meaning that these studies 
have been overlooked. Far fromit. Geography, pen- 
manship, vocal music, reading, chemistry, geology, etc., 
have been fully treated in our columns during the year. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Besides the helps to teach specific branches of study, 
our paper has contained a long list of articles from the 
first educators on a multiplicity of subjects, all of which 
are of interest to every progressive and live teacher. 


{We give the following partial list : 


Wise and Unwise Economy in Schools ; 
By C. W. Eliot, President of Harvard College. 
Doctors and Teachers ; 
By Miss Anna C, Brackett. 
. C. Gr Principal of R. I. Normal School. 
Teaching toa Want 
By Prof. S. S. Greene, author of Greene’s Grammar. 
Milton as an Educator ; 
By Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
Truthfulness in the School Room ; 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo, A. M. 


Book Friends ; 

By W. Whitman Bailey, A.M. 
IntercoHegiate Scholarships ; 

By Thos, Wentworth Eligginson. 


The Basis of an Educational Philosophy.; 


By J. M. Gregory, LL.D. 


The Leveling Process ; 


By L. W. Russell. 


in their character, combatting many of the old ideas of | Memory Training ; 


grammarians, and introducing a rational way of teach- 
ing English grammar. So great has been the interest 
in these articles that Prof. Greene has yielded to the 
importunities of teachers to put them into book-form. 


HELPS IN TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 
The science of language, which has made such rapid 
advancement the past few years, has brought into promi- 
nence many dead as well as living languages, which are 
now studied as largely as Latin and Greek were in this 
country a few years ago. The old methods of teaching 
the languages has been almost entirely superseded by 
the new. To-day any teacher or professor in this de- 
partment must read the live thoughts of scholars, or he 
will be soon behind the age. One of the most import- 
ant articles of the year finds its place in our columns 
alone. We refer to— 
Classical Studies and Instruction ; 
By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Pres. of Yale College. 
Other articles are : 
E.G. Coy, AM. Prot in "Andover Philli 


By 
The (object and Best Method of Teaching Latin Prose 
By W.C. Collar, Boston. 


By Ware Stillman. 


Teaching the Languages ; 
By Francis H. Kirmayer. 


Academy. 
om position; 


The School Question—A letter to President Porter ; 
y 


Pedagogicus. 
Modern Pronunciation of Latin—A series of most valuable articles 
by a 
iy F.S. Jewell, ED. 
HELPS IN TEACHING MATHEMATICS. 

Our Mathematical Department has been edited dur- 
ing the year by Prof. E. T. Quimby, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. This fact only is sufficient for any one to know 
that it has furnished help and instrucuon to many a 
teacher. Examples have been given from week to week 
and solutions sent ; suggestions have been made in re- 


By J. W. Dickinson, A. M. 
What Should We Do for Beauty’s Sake ; 
By Edith Leonard. 


By L. F. Cady. 
The Moral Element in Education ; 
By J. H. Worcester, D.D. 
The Other Side—The Age of Children on Entering School ; 
By Anna C. Brackett. 
Teacher, Magnify Your Office ; 
By Hiram Orcutt. 
Recitations vs. Lectures ; 
By Miss Anna C., Brackett. 
Hearing Recitations ; 
By Miss Anna C. Brackett, 
German Schools ; 
By Nath’! T. Allen, Princ. W. Newton Classical School. 
Education in Italy ; 
By Rev. W. S. Alexander. 
Agricultural Education in England ; 
By Prof. Thomas Baldwin. 
Persian Scholarships. 
The Universities of Italy ; 
By Rev. W, S. Alexander. 
Religious [nstruction in English and Welsh Schools. 
Board Schools. 
Schools in Mexico. 
Talleyrand and National Education ; 
By Prof. R. S. James, 
Protestant Schools in Italy ; 
By W. S. Alexander. 
An Educational Dinner in Japan ; 
By Prof. W. E. Gri 
American Colleges in Turkey. 
Public Schools in London, 
Education in the Indian Civil Service. 
Public Schools in Italy —H. W. 
Education in Burmah as It Was and as It Is ; 
By C. B. Thomas. 
Education in India ; 
By R. A. Hume, Ahmadunagar, India. 
Public Schools in Egypt.—H. W. 
Elementary Education in Holland ; 
By A. V, W. Bikkers, London. 
Public Schools and the State ; iil 
By Prof, Hiram Orcutt, principal Tilden Ladies’ Semi . 
Economy of Public Education ; 
By Amasa J. Walker. 
Compalsory Education ; 
A general review of the whole subject. 
Public Education ; 
By Prof. E. Thorold Rogers. : 
Coéperation of Parents with Teachers ; 
By M. H. Buckham, President of University of Vermont. 
Wanted—A Reader ; 


Instinct ; 


Mathematical Discoveries of the Century; 

By Prof. E. T, Quimby. 
One Hundred Years of Educational Progress ; 

By J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT EDUCATORS, 


Prof. Alpheus Crosby, author of Greek Grammar, etc.; 
By D. B. Hagar, Salem State Normal School. 

Rev. Henry Dunster, the First President of Harvard : 
By J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 

Hon. John Kingsbury ; 
By Prof. R. A. Guild, LL.D. 

“ Louis Agassiz, Teacher ”; 
By Hiram Orcutt, A. M. 

Increase Mather ; 
By J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 

My Old Schoolmaster—Cyrus Comstock ; 

By Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. 

Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College ; 

By J. C. Stockbridge, DD. 

James Manning, D D., Founder of Brown University ; 

By J. C. Stockbridge, D.D. 
William Wilkinson ; 
By Reuben A. Guild, LL.D, 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Examinations for Women ; 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Woman in the Public Schools ; 
By Mrs. Ednah Cheney. 
Modern Syrian Views in Regard to Female Education ; 

By Rev. Henry Jessup. 
Boston Woman’s Education Association—A full account o 
organization. 
Sewing 1n the Public Schools ; 
_ _By Miss Sarah J. Baker, Prin, Dudley High Sch. for ( 
A Fair Chance for Girls, or a Word for American Women ; | 
By Rev. J. R. Herrick, S.T.D. 
Sewing in the Public Schools ; 
By Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons, Boston. 
Sewing in Winthrop School ; 
By Robert Swan, Principal. 
A Word for the Girls ; 
By M. C, Fairman. 
Too Female Teachers ; 

y Hiram Orcutt, author of Teachers, Manual. 

A Plea for Justice ; by B. L. Y. 
The Employment of Female Teachers—A rejoinder to Pres. } 
Wellesley College—A sketch of this new Female College. 
The Place of Woman in our Public Schools ; 
By Mrs. Edna Cheney. 
Women as School Officers. 
Length of Service of Teachers—A reply to President Eliot ; 
By T. W. Higginson. 


The Radica! Defect of our Public Schools ; 
By. J. E. Vose. 
School Studics; 
By Isaiah Dole. a 
Relations of the Church to Higher Education. 
Hints to Young Teachers—A ‘series of articlcs. 
Lady Teachers’ Associations. 
The Study of Grammar ; 
By Prof. H. N. Day, author of Rhetoric, Esthetics, e 
The Teacher an Educator ; 
By A. G. Boyden, Prin. Bridgewater Normal School. 
Our Sick Man and How to Cure Him; 
By Dexter Hawkins. 
Written Examinations ; 
By Mary M. Ide. 
Education of Clergymen’s Sons. 
A Bit of Old Time Schools ; by S. P. B. 
Microscopical Measures ; 
F. C. Clarke, M.D. 
True and False Criticism of Schools ; 
By Daniel Leach, A.M. : 
Remarks on a paper, “ A National University by President White, 
of Cornell University ; 
By President Andrews, of Marietta College. 

The Teacher in Dreamland; 
By Miss Anna C, Brackett. 
Charles Kingsley on School Masters. 
Organization of School Faculties ; 
By Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
Swimming ; 
By G- E, Channing. 
The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Education ; 
By Prof. S. S. Greene, Brown University. 
Squashipotence ; 

By G. S. Burleigh. 
The Shape of the Soul—A logical puzzle ; 
By Prof. J. P. Lacroix. 

. D. Mayo. 
Education the Centennial—Method read before 
American Association of Science by F. B. Hough. 
The Pleasure of Study; 
By Joseph Hail. 
English Pronunciation ; 
By J. A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. I.—(illustrated ;) giving ground 


plans and elevation, 

Harvard Schou! House, Charlestown—(illustrated ;) giving plans 
of various rooms. 

Primary and Intermediate School House of Providence, R. I. 
Coddington School House, Newport, R. I.—(illustrated.) 

New Buildings of Elinois Industrial University, Champain, Il].— 
(illustrated.) 

Dudley Grammar School, Roxbury, Mass,—(illustrated.) 
Hartford High School—(illustrated, ) 

The Morality of Externals—Hints on School Buildings ; 

By Geo. S. Burleigh, 


—— of School Houses—Report on the Schools of Provi- 
ence. 
Boston School Houses Forty Years Ago ; 


By Anna C, Brackett. 


By Hon. J. 1). Philbrick. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
The Law of the Teaching Process ; 
By Pres. J. M. . LL.D.,, Ill. ‘ndustrial University. 
| 
fy 
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OUR WRITERS FOR 1876. 


Tue list of articles which appeared in 1875, a part of 
which we have enumerated, may be taken as an indica- 
tion of the variety and value of the contributions to be 
expected for 1876. It will be our aim to give original 
articles, by the best writers on educational matters, and 
not fill our paper with a republication of articles from 
other journals. We shall, however, select from our 
large list of educational exchanges, especially those 
from England, France, and Germany, such articles of 
merit as shall keep our readers conversant with the best 
educational thought of the world. Among the impor- 
tant contributors engaged for 1876, we would call 
especial attention to the following : 

Pror. W. D. WuitNey, Ph.D., of Yale College, stands 
first among the philologists, not only of this country 
but of Europe. Anything from his pen will be highly 
prized by every educator. We have engaged from him 
a series of articles on English Grammar. 

PrestipENnt Noau Porter, LL.D., of Yale College, 
has given us one very important contribution,—“ Meth- 
ods of Classical Study.” We expect to give our read- 
ers his ;Views of the ‘“ Coéducation of the Sexes”—a 
live question treated by a master-hand. 

BE. C. Garpner, Author of “Illustrated Homes,” 
Church Architecture, etc., will furnish a series of ten or 
twelve articles on School Architecture, Light, Heat, 
Ventilation, Teachers’ Homes, Garden Plots, etc., etc. 
Mr. Gardner’s writings have attracted the attention of 
thousands of readers, as a remarkably clever and in- 
structive author and artist. His quaint humor running 
through all his writings make them “rudy enjoyable. 

Hon. WILiiAM T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St Louis, stands first as an essayist on School 
Pedagogy. His articles will awaken the interest of all 
intelligent educators as they appear throughout the year, 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New Vork, whose labors 
as a writer and teacher have placed her in the front rank 
of educational workers in America, and whose efforts in 

behalf of justice to her sex in-the public schools enti- 
tle her to the loving respect of all true men and women, 
will continue as a regular writer for the JOURNAL. 

Hon. J. P. WickersHam, LL.D., the distinguished 
- State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, whose services 
for education in that State have rendered him the 
standard-bearer of the Middle States, and the great 
advocate of an educational exhibit at the Centennial, 
will enrich our columns with his ripe judgment, and 
clear utterances of educational truth. 

Pror. W. F. PHELPs, of Minnesota, the author of 
** Teachers’ Hand-book,” and other works, will be a 
regular contributor to our columns. Mr. Phelps’ reputa- 
tion as a writer and speaker are too well known to need 
comment. 

A series of 12 articles on Early American Literature, 
will appear from the pen of Prof. J. A. Beattie, of Ohio, 
who has given much time and study to this subject. 

C. C. Perkins, Esq., of Boston, Chairman of the 
Committee on Drawing, will contribute several articles 
on topics under his careful study. 

A series of articles on the proper methods of teaching 
Greek and Latin, will attract much attention, as pre- 
senting new and radical views on this important topic, 
and answering many objections to present methods. 
‘The authors’ names we are not now at liberty to mention. 


In Natural History and Science, the readers of the 
Journat have enjoyed the able and interesting papers 
of Prof. Sanborn Tenney of Williams College, Prof. D. 
W. Hoyt, I. F. Cady, W. W. Bailey, Prof. Thompson, 
and others, who will continue to instruct in this Depart- 
ment. 

On Art and Drawing we need only mention the 
names of Walter Smith, Esq., and C. B. Stetson, Esq., 
to assure perfect satisfaction in this Department. 

L. W. Russell, Esq., will write a series of articles on 
English Composition, a subject treated with rare suc- 
ess in his hands. 


Historical and other subjects will be ably presented 
by the distinguished American historian, Prof. Geo. W. 
Greene, and by the no less eminent essayist and critic, 
T. Wentworth Higginson. 

Kindergarten Instruction has its earliest and ablest 
advocate in America, in Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
of Massachusetts, and her name will be a tower of 
strength to those who seek guidance and inspiration in 
this most delightful department of child-teaching. We 
regard it as a matter of great good fortune to our read- 
ers, and to the cause of education, that Miss Peabody 
should consent to unite the Kindergarten Messenger 
to the JoURNAL, and thus furnish to her own readers as 
well as to ours, the double advantage of each paper with 
its varied excellences. Miss Peabody will edit one 
page weekly with her own contributions, and with home 
and foreign correspondence, thus giving to the parents 
of the children, as well as teachers, a most valuable 
auxiliary to home training. 

Our Foreign Correspondence will be remarkably full 
and interesting, as will be seen from the fact that we 
have secured Prof. W. E. Griffis to write of Japan and 
China; Mrs. C. B. Thomas and Rev. R. A. Hume, of 
India ; Rev. George Constantine, of Greece and Turkey ; 
Dr. Bikkers, of England, Germany, and Holland ; Prof. 
C. H. Gates, of France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain; Rev. 
W. S. Alexander, of Italy, and others. An American 
lady teacher in Berlin, will give interesting letters from 
the German Schools. 

The Mathematical Department will be conducted by 
Prof E. T. Quimby, of Dartmouth College, and con- 
nected with the United States Service. 

Prof. Harris R. Greene, of Worcester, Mass., will 
continue in charge of the Language Department. 

Mrs, Slade, the editor of our Department of Dialogues, 
and School Entertainments, is unrivaled in her chosen 
field, and the character and amount of her work has 


aided powerfully in giving the JouRNAL its ular 
all teachers during the coming year. With a host of 
friends this is the most attractive page of our paper, 
and in saying this, we are only giving to it the honor 
due for able editorship. 

The Primary and Grammar departments will be filled 
with articles suited to the practical wants of teachers 
in their general as well as daily preparation for work. 
A series of illustrated articles of the best schools 
and school edifices in the country will appear. 

We have also in preparation a series of articles con- 
taining biographical sketches of distinguished Amer- 
ican educators, living and dead. These articles will be 
illustrated by a fine engraving of the person whose life 
is given, the whole forming a gallery of eminent men 
and women. This feature is highly commended in ad- 
vance by United States Commissioner Eaton, and many 
others of the leading names among our active educators. 
Normal instructors will be interested in a series of 
articles on the philosophy of education, to be prepared 
by one of most eminent New-England normal principals. 

We have a series of articles on American Colleges, 
which will appear during the year of 1876, written by 
an experienced educator. 

Francis Adams, Esq., of Liverpool, the author of 
“The Free School System of America,” will contribute 
articles on the English Free Schools and their working. 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D., and Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
will furnish articles on Moral and Religious Education. 
Among other writers engaged are Gen. John Eaton, 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Hon. B. G. Northrop, Hon. 
Newton Bateman, C. B. Stetson, Miss N. C. Went- 
worth, Prof. D. B. Hagar, J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Prof. 
Hiram Orcutt, Geo. B. Emerson, LL.D., G. S. Burleigh, 
W. W. Bailey, J. W. Dickinson, I. F. Cady, F.S. Jewell, 


Ph.D., D. W. Hoyt, President I. W. Andrews, LL.D., 
Mary H. Leonard, J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., Sarah E. 
Doyle, James E. Vose, Isaiah Dole, Levi W. Russell, 
Mrs. M. P. Colburn, W. A. Mowry, Walter Hoxie, 
Prof. N. T. True, A. F. Blaisdell, Celeste E. Bush, 


Hon. T. B. Stockwell, J. C. Greenough, A. G. Boyden. 


FACTS AND FEATURES. 


S1ze.—The New-England is printed on a sheet 30x 
46 inches, is made up in 16 pages, is folded, stitched, 
and trimmed. It is printed with clear new type on fine 
book paper with book ink, and is pronounced, typo- 
graphically, the handsomest paper in New England. 
It is the largest educational paper in the world. 

WEEKLY.—It is published every week. Unlike a 
monthly filled with long, dry essays, it comes fresh and 
full of practical helps to the teacher every Saturday. 
The teacher that could find no time to read a monthly, 
can always find time to read a weekly. It is not only 
a help but an inspiration. Every week the reader is 
brought in communion with the best teachers of the 
country, and learns their best ways of teaching. 

Price.—Each weekly issue contains as much read- 
ing matter as a monthly issue of the common educa- 
tional journal ; or by actual measurement we give five 
times the amount of reading matter in a year that the 
monthlies do. Our price is only twice that of the 
monthlies, to wit, $3.00 per year in advance, postage 
prepaid by the publisher. 

Auspices.—It is published under the joint auspices ~ 
of the State Teachers’ Associations of the six New 
England States, and the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. It has, through these associations, the most cor- 
dial support and endorsement of the best educators of 
New England. 

Epirors.—Its editor-in-chief is Hon. T. W. Bicknell, 
for six years State Commissioner of the Public Schools 
of Rhode Island. Each New-England State Teachers’ 
Association appoints a state editor to edit, respectively, 
the department of each State. The editor-in-chief de- 
votes his whole time to the work, and besides is assisted 
by the best talent procurable. 

CONSOLIDATION.—Six publications have been bought 
out and merged in this ; to wit, Mame Fournal of Zdu- 
cation, Massachusetts Teacher, Rhode-Island School-Mas- 
ter, Connecticut School ¥ournal, College Courant, and 
Kindergarten Messenger. It is now the only educational 
paper in New England. 

FieLp.—Although from New England it will be broad 
enough in its views, and comprehensive enough in its 
articles and discussions, to be of prime interest to 
every teacher in the United States. It will confine it- 
self to no section and to no class of educators. 

News.—Its educational news is fresh, condensed, 
comprehensive. We have secured correspondents in 
all parts of the world, so that we can fairly say that no 
where else can any one find such a valuable and com- 
plete summary of educational news. 

Remit.—In remitting at your own risk, send in any 
way you choose ; at our risk you can send a P, O. 
order (costing ro cents), registered letter (costing 10 
cents), or by bank check to our order. Should the 
money be lost when sent in any one of these three ways, 
we will be the losers. 

Binpers.—A file of our JouRNAL nicely kept, will 
always be most valuable for reference. As so many 
desire to preserve the JOURNAL, we have procured a 
most convenient binder in black muslin, beautifully 
embossed with gilt on the side with the name of the 
JourNAL, and both sides neatly.stamped. This binder . 
will hold the fifty numbers of the year. We furnish 
these to our subscribers at cost: $1.25, If sent by 
mail, 25 cents extra for postage. 

ADDRESSES,—All letters should be addressed to the 
N. E. Journal of Education, No. 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, Mass. Your address should always be given 
in full. Never omit the State in giving your address, 

Ciupss.—We have decided to have no club rates 
whatever for 1876,—only one invariable price to all, 
We shall make a paper that shall be acknowledged to 
be worth the subscription price by every one who takes 
it and reads it. Should any, however, desire to secure 
subscribers, they will communicate with us by letter, 


and we will give them our schedule of cash commissions, 
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i j the best thoughts of leadi inds, and suggestions of great value, not 
The Unsolicited and Unbiased Verdict of only to bon go all whe w rusty. The success of this 


Educators in Regard to the New-England 
Journal of Education. 


We have endeavored to make an educational paper 
that should meet the wants of teachers and every one 
interested in Education. During this, its first year, it 
has found its way into the hands of the best teachers 
from Aroostook of Maine to Southern California—from 
Florida to Vancouver’s Island. Among the hundreds 
of opinions given we select the following : 


MAINE. 
Hon. Warren Johnson, State Supt. Public Schools of Maine: 
Our teachers need a common fireside at which they can sit and inquiringly 
earn from each other; school officers need a ready channel of communication 
with each other: the people should have some — and reliable means by 
which they may know what educators are doing, how they are doing it. In 
this Journal they find these desiderata. 
A. P. Richardson, Principal High School, Bridgton, Me.: 

1 like the Journal much ;—would not be without it for four times the price of 

ti e 

E. Blake, Principal Me.: 

I think it the best paper of its class ty, = Seon It is just what 
every teacher should have. 

Rev. E. W. Byington, Member of School Com., Me.: 

T have examined The New-England Jorrnal of and think it an ex- 
cellent publication, and one very useful to teachers and other friends of education. 
J. L. Chamberlain, LL.D., Pr. Bowdoin College, and ex-Gov. of Maine: 

I concur in what Rev. Mr. Byington has said with reference to the Journal. 
Rev. Samuel F. Dike, Chairman of School Com., Bath, Me.: 

T cordially recommend The New-England Journal of Education as a valuable 
aid to teachers in their work, and as an interesting paper, and hope all will be 
induced to subscribe for it. 

From the Maine Farmer: 
Tt should at least be in the hands of every teacher in the State. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hon. J. W. Simonds, State Superintendent, N. H.: 

I heartily concur in the establishment of a New England school journal. 
Horatio 0. Ladd, Principal N. H. State Normal School : 

All success to you in your work. The paper grows better every week. 

Prof. Hiram Orcutt. West Lebanon, N. H.: 

Tt is just what is needed as a bond of sympathy and union between the several 
States whose interests and objects are the same. 

M. B. Goodwin, Concord. N. H.: : 

All enlightened teachers within my knowledge recognize its great merits, re- 
garding it as an invaluable assistant in the school-room work. Itis an honor, as 
well as an invaluable helper to the school-room workers of New England. The 
teacher does not patronize and study its columns may fairly be expected to 
be found in the rear in his profession. I have been im the work for many years, 
which has given me familiarity with all the ul periodicals and papers 
published in this country, and I am confident in affirming that in m judgment 
The New-England Journal of Education stands without rival in field 


James E. Vose, Francestown, N. H.: 

The Dialoeue Department has seemed te me thus far one of the best in the 
Journal. The matter has been well-chosen, attractive, varied, usable, elevating. 
T doubt if in the histary of school literature of this sort so much and so satisfac 
tory work has been done in the compass of a single narrow page a week. 

Seal Principal of Franklin Academy, Dover, N. H.: 

how I can do without it. 
From the Portsmouth Chronicle, N. H. : 

Tt is, without deube, the most valuable school journal before the public. It 
commends itself to teachers and likewise toevery one interested in the education 


of the young. 
VERMONT. 
Rev. Martin E. Cady. A.M., Prof. Troy Conf. Acad., Poultnev, Vt. : 

It is hivhly eratifvine that we now have a j-«rnal that commands the respect of 
broad and cultured minds. It is decidedly refreshing to see the vital topics of 
education discussed in a truly philosophical manner: to feel that the writer of an 
educational article is a person who really appreciates the facts that he treats upon, 
ban spied reason from the underlying principles 

culture 
J. CMey, Brandon, Vt. : 

I trust that not only in New England, but all over the land, the Journal may 
receive the large support it so richly merits. 

Hon. Edward Conant. State Superintendent, Vermont : 

On this line is victory! You may expect the teachers of Vermont to respond 
to your call. 

. D. Bartley, Prin. High School, Burlington, Vt. : j 
ps? od New England teacher ought to take the Journal: indeed I do not see 
how anv one who means to keep abreast with the times can get along without it. 
Am glad to know of the success you are having with it. 


Frem the Express and Newport, Vt. : 
Every teacher and head of Pied cat cote this journal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hon. Joseph White. Sec’y Board of Education, Mass. : 
I heartily approve of and rejoice in the new arrangement. 


J. D. Phitbrick, LL-D., Mass. : 

I verv cordially approve the plan of merging the several New England Educa- 
tional Periodicals in one. and all the arrangements for carrying out the plan meet 
my hearty concurrence. 

Hon. Geo. B. Emerson, LL.D., Boston : . 

 sdelee at the prospect of a new journal of education, to be conducted on the 
highest and most liberal principles; and I rejoice that Mr. Bicknell! has consented 
to become the editor. 

Prof. D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.: e 

The unanimous sentiment among Massachusetts teachers is warmly favorable 

to the new journal. The prospects are very promising. 
Smith, Prin. Dorchester High School, Boston : 

I find the Journal my most welcome weekly visitor. 

H. F. Harrington, Supt. Schools in New Bedford, Mass. : 

It has sprung into being under the most favorable auspices, and has already 
exhibited such a measure of ability, freshness, and vivacity in its papers and 
editorials, and of invaluable fullness in its details of school affairs in the several 
New England States, as to give an admirable prestige of its future. 

D. S. Farnham, Master of the Mason School, Newton Center, Mass. : 
I have been pleased with the plan which gave rise to The New-England 
. its discussion at North Adams. Numbers one 


Journal of Education ever since its ‘ 
and two have more than met my expectations. These a/ome are worth the cost 


of the journal for three months. 


H. Jones, Prin. of Grammar School, Hopkinton, Mass. : 
If your s ing issues equal the Sey oe and gracticality, 1 shall con- 


sider my subscription as the most profitable venture I have ever 


A. P. Stone, Superintendent Schools, Springfield, Mass. > 


I will do all 1 can for it. 
A. P. Marble, Superintendent Schools, Worcester, Mass. : 
of of al tends of ofucation. 


. A. Shaw, Principal of Highland Military Insti 


From Zion’s Herald, Mass.: 
One of the handsomest quarto of sixteen pages published in the country. 


Mass. : 


of | best weekly of all our educational journals will get a 


periodical is greater than its most sanguine advocates expected, and under its 
able management we expect to see it advance in prosperity. The wonder is 
how teachers, or any body else actively interested in education, can do without it. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Hon, T. B. Stockwell, Com. Public Schools, Rhode Island : 

Rhode Island teachers endorse, and will heartily sustain the new movement. 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson, Ch. Board Exs. R. I. Normal School : 

As one officially connected, in one wav or another, with our public school sys- 
tem. I have often regretted the inevitable feebleness of our State educational 
periodicals. ‘The teachers, being preoccupied with their work in school, cannot 
give their freshest hours to their editorial work, and the need of some concen- 
trated effort had become very clear I am glad that the New-England Journal 
of Education begins its career so auspiciously. 

C. H. Fisher, Member State Board of Education, R. I.: ¢ 

I must say that you are sending forth the most , Vigorous, and instructive 
educational journal in the whole country. 

Prof. J. C. Greenough, Prin. State Normal School, Providence, R. I.: 

The selection of Hon. T. W. Bicknell as editor of the New-England Journal 
of Education is one of the highest guarantees of its excellence. It is a very im- 
aero aid in the work of popular instruction, the support of every 
teacher. 

W. A. Mowry, Prin. Eng. and Class. High School, Providence, 'R. I.: | 

The establishment of onde a journal, to be the exponent of New England ideas 
in education, will, ! trust, mark an important era in the march of improvement in 
public and private institutions of learning. 


Wm. V. Slocum, Prin. Public Schools, Phenix, R. I. : 
1 cannot afford to lose a single paper. I had rather lose a meal a day than be 


without the Journal. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary Board of Education, Conn. : 

This union of school journals in one able paper, to be published weekly, meets 
my cordial approyal and warm support. 
J. O. Averill, Pomfret Centre, Conn. : 

It is continually growing in my estimation. 
From the Register, New Haven, Conn. : F 

It is emphatically #4e Educational Journal of New England, and we wish the 
enterpr'se all the success the new wu ing. so meritoriously begun, can com- 
ma 
Elizabeth McArthur, Hawleyville, Conn. : 
I find the Journal a continual source of inspiration for my work, and hardly 
know what I should do without it. 
I. N. Carleton, Prin Connecticut State Normal School : P 

Good, detter, BEST, epitomizes the progress of your excellent journal from its 
start until now. 
Ariel Parish, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn. : 
I cannot express the great satisfaction I feel in the prospect of a New England 
school journal that shall be worthy of the name. I give you my hand and heart in 
the new enterprise. 
R. G. Hibbard, Prof. of Elocution, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. : 
I am greatly interested in the success of your journal, and the numbers 
received give promise of a brilliant career. 
Prof. H. N. Day, New Haven, Conn. : 
I am gratified to hear of the success of the New-England ; it deserves it. 
NEW YORK. 
Jonathan Tenney, Deputy State Supt. Public Schools, New York: 
You are makingfa “ splendid thing”? of your New-England Journal of Edu- 
cation. It improves. Asa New-Englander, I am proud of it. I hope that this 
i increase in power 
in pecuniary reward. 
Asher B. Evans, Prin. Lockport(N Y.) High School: 
I am satisfied that it is the freshest and most desirable journal for teachers who 
wish to drink from a /iving spring. 
Albert B. Watkins, Ph.D., Prin. Hungerford Collegiate Institute, N. Y.: 
T consider it one of the very best of the educational papers in the country. 
Prof. F. 8. Jewell, Ph.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 

I like the consolidation and the weekly issue. With the qualifications of the 
proposed management and the “‘ sinews of war,”’ it will surely succeed. 
Prof. E. A. Sheldon, State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y.: 

I am already overloaded with educational periodicals. I consider this, how- 
ever, the best of al] that come to me. 
Ida P. Whitcomb, 82 Pierrepont street, New York: 
It seems to me it is just what such a journal should be. 
W. H. Landon, Prin. Union Free School, Keeseville, N. Y. : 
Send me every No. from Jauuary 1. 1 have seen one copy, and if the rest are 
like it I do not wish to miss one number. 


Rev. W. 0. Cushing, Trumansburg, N. Y.: 

I like it very much. 

N. T. True, Ndrmal School, Oswego, N. Y.: 

I hail the weekly Journal with great pleasure. 

From the Journal of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

The New-FEngland Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., is without doubt the 

most complete and efficient educational journal in America. The high standing, 

experience, and literary capacity of its writers and contributors make it possible 

to combine the best elements in such a paper with versatility, a most desirable 

thing to do. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Hon. Ellis A. A . State Supt. of Public Inst., Trenton, N. J. : 

It is ably edited, and printed in good style. 

Rev. Geo. W. Horton, Quakertown, N. J. : , 

Permit me to add that the New-England is the best educational paper I have 

ever had the pleasure of reading. 

LeRoy F. Griffin, Prin. Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. : 

I consider it our most reliable educatiowal publication. Containing suggestions 

applicable to all grades of schools, no live teacher can afford to do without its 

assistance. 

Mattie Case, Bloomfield, N. J. : 

The place of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster must be filled, and I think it 

will be, completely, by your new journal. We, exiled New Englanders, like to 

hear from the home of our infancy once in a while, besides liking to have our ideas 


stirred up. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
F. A. Allen, Mansfield, Pa. : 
The New-England Journal of Education is the most sctigioeey publication 
in the educational field. I have long desired to see a weekly issue that could 
reach our teachers while actively engaged in their work. , 
H. S. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. : 
The New-England Journal of Education is acceptable to all classes of teach- 
ers. It is fresh, sharp, and progressive. 
OHIO. 
John B. Peaslee, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools, Ohio: 


The New-England Journal of Education is one of the best educational publi- 
cations in this country. I heartily recommend it to all teachers. 
Geo. A. Carnahan, Principal Public Schools, Cincinnati, O.: _ 
I consider the New-England a as indispensable in professional work. I 
believe it is the best educational enterprise ever conceived. 
Hortense G. Snyder, Springfield, Ohio: : 
It is what every teacher needs to keep her wide-awake and interested in all 
educational problems and reformation. 
H. W. N. Hoyt, Supt. Bainbridge Union School, Ross Co., Ohio: : 
Am glad to see se much interest manifested by the New-England Journal in all 
that advances the interest of our public schools and the teachers who are to sup- 


ply them. 
John C. Ridge, Prof. of Elocution in Public Cincinnati, O. : 


lished in America. 
G. W. Tyler, Prin. 21st District School, Cincinnati, O. : y 
+ | take the New-England Journal, and as an educational journal I regard it as 
one of the best in the country. 
Theo. B. Comstock, Cleveland, O.: | 

Our western teachers are profuse in their praise of the Journal. 
J. A. Jackson, Supt. Springfield Public Schools, Ohio: 

1 believe The New-England Journal of Education the most able and aathori- 
tative educational publication in.the country, and almost indispensable to any 
one designing to rise in the pr 


perusal of The New-England Journal of Education seems to denote 
really combined the talent of bun mend that it has 
ine Ne land of Educa have 
ast n t ew- tion 
ever seen of any educational vublicetion.” ie the best I 
IOWA. 
J. George, Horton, Bremer Co., Iowa: 
I think it is just the paper every live teacher should have. 
Henry Sabin, Supt. of City Schools, Clinton, Iowa : 
1 think you are giving us the best educational of the Union. 
Wilson Palmer, Supt. of Public Schools, Ottumwa, Iowa: 
A promising start. It has already found its way into Iowa, and made for itself 
an excellent impression. 
C. P. Rogers, Supt. of Public Schools, Marshalltown, Iowa: 
The Journal is doing great good, and I wish it the most abundant success, 
E. P. Rowell, Prin. of High School, State Center, Lowa: 


It should be on the table of every teacher. 
ILLINOIS. 
with it. Your “new departure ly 
favor throughout the New E: nd i i i 
mony Wades e¢ New Engla States, and will be hailed with pleasure by 
COLORADO. 
Aaron Gove. . of Schools, Colorado : 
Your best. i 
MINNESOTA. 


Wm. F. Phelps, Prin. State Normal School, Minnesota: 

The establishment of The New-England Joursal of Raucation as aw 
publication I regard as an event that marks an epoch in the rogress of 
can education, and the Journal itself as eminently worthy of the confidence uf 
the friends of the cause everywhere. The great ability and the practical charac- 
s articles especially adapt it to the 

ppo' e ti innesota, i 
county uca’ workers of Minn and indeed of the whole 

. ght, County Superintendent, Minnesota: 4 
.The New-England Journal of Education meets the needs of the teacher 
up with the times, full of suggestions to provoke 


J.L. Noyes, Supt. Minn. Inst. for Deaf, Dumb and Blind, Faribaul Mi 
in its appearance, in its prospects ite and the large i 
MICHIGAN. 
Joseph C. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Pontiac, Michigan: ‘> 
Its value increases week’s \ 


B. M. Reynolds, Michigan: 
Your enterprise is a one, and I hope you will meet with large success. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Jas. 8. Kennedy, Weaverville, Buncombe Co., N. C. : 


_ After reading the Journal for some months, I am constrained acknowledge. 
it the ablest journal 3 the kind I ever — It must do good, pit will be ac-. 


ceptable to t 
NEBRASKA, 

W. E. Wilson, Prin. State Normal School, Peru. Nebraska: 
I have never been so much pleased with anything in the line of teachers’ 
journal before. I place it in the reading room ef the school, and it is much read, 
From the Nebraska Teacher, Nebraska: 
With such able managers and such strong backing, it ought to be a success, 

GEORGIA, 
B. Mallon, Supt. Public Schools, Ga. : 
Your journal is a welcome visitor, and it would be welcome even if it came, 
oftener than once a week. I think you were wise in combining your several 
New England papers and all your energies. 
C. W. Francis, Librarian Atlanta University, Ga : 

We had not felt that we could afford to continue it, but it is so valuable a perix 
vdieal that we cannot easily dispense with it. With best wishes for the success. 
of the enterprise, and kind regards to you personally, I am, ete. 
TEXAS. 

Jas. T. Supt. Schools, Bexar Comey, Texas: 
‘or 


I like you for your etgiees s I like you your education; I like you 
your expression of that education which has furnished educated men for 


Christendom. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


ishing you God-speed in your n orts, I pledge my earnest endeavors. 
in behalf of the Journal and the cause it seeks to elevate. : 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis Public Schools, Mo. : 


W. T. Harris, Su 
the emineut success of the paper, and can cordially recom. 


I have no doubt 
mend it to teachers. 
G. A. Chapman, Co. School Supt., Chillicothe, Livingston Co., Mo. : 
Received to-day a copy of the New-England Journal of Education, and I must 
say that it is the best educational paper I am acquainted with. Every teacher 
should have it. 

Mrs. Gustie Hanna, Booneville, Mo. : 

I have read the New-England Journal again and again, and it will be of con- 
stant use to me. 

From the Fairfield Chronicle, Missouri: 

We most heartily recommend it to both teacher and the general reader as a 
most valuable accession to our list of weekly journals. F 
KENTUCKY. 

Geo. A. Yates, Principal of Third District, Covington, Ky. : 

I consider it the best school journal I have ever read, and take pleasure in, 
vooqumending it to my many friends and acquaintances through Kentucky a 
the est. 

Benj. D. Best, Principal of First District, Covington, Ky. : 

The New-England Journal is the best educational journal I have ever read ; 

just the paper wide-awake teachers have needed for years. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, Governor of South Carolina: 

| enclose subscription to the Journal of Education for oneyear. I trust you. 
will succeed in your new work. 

Virgil C. Dibble, Charleston, S. C.: 

Allow me.to say that I prize the Journal very high! , and would not willingly be - 
deprived of its weekly visits. The editor and pu fisher deserve the congratula- 
tions of all friends of education. 

CALIFORNIA. 
J. H. Sumner, Prin. Franklin Gram. School, East Oakland, Cal. : 

| have read the practical and suggestive articles of the New-England Journal , 
of Education during the past six months, and I wish to acknowledge the pleasure 
and profit that I have derived ‘rom its columns. Be assured that there are many 
on this coast that are proud to claim New England as their alma mater, and who . 
apemntinte your efforts to sustain and elevate the standard of mental culture and . 
re t gt 


From the Los Angeles E , California : 

As the organ of the eddcational interests of New England, the birthplace of - 
our renowned public schools, it will have the cordial oupport of hosts of men 
whose names are household words in almost every schoo! district in the United 
States, and whose aid is a guaranty of success. The fact that the paper will ap- 
pear weekly is a cheering evidence of the increasing interest felt by public 
all that concerns the welfare of our schools. 

Miss K. F. Leffler, San Jose, California: 

I am glad to say that I am one of the readers of The New-England Journal , 

of Education; I think it is a Gem. 
C. W. Childs, Superintendent of Schools, Solano Co., Cal. : 
You are publishing the best educational journal in the United States. 


WISCONSIN. 
8. R. Winchell, Prin. High School, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


I am frank to say that I think it is the nearest approach yet made to the real . 
needa of our schoolmaster army. The idea of the weekly is the great one in 
enterprise. 


A. Markham, Prin. Milwaukee (Wis.) Academy : 


I wish the journal might be received by every teacher in the land. Itscolumns _ 
contain matters of interest which no live teacher can afford to lose. 


4 
(] 
| 
{ 
; 
j 
made. 
A. G. Boyden, Prin State Nor. School, and Pr. Mass. State Teachers’ Asso. : 
and one which will a welcome present in the family. | 
| 
| 
P;. It is decidedly stimulating to teachers and all interested in education to open 
of Réucation ond run the down its columns. 
only finds a/vast amount of school and educational intelligence, but dlso 


